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Exemplars 


Another chapter has been written in the 
history of the enrichment of American museums 
through the bequests and gifts of art collectors. 
The Michael Friedsam collection, in all its 
grandeur and beauty, has been put on display 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the 
imperishable monument which this American 
has erected to his connoisseurship and his pa- 
triotism stands revealed to the admiration and 
the inspiration of his countrymen. 

Colonel Friedsam belonged to the old school 
of collectors, who, in co-operation with the na- 
tion’s great dealers, formed amazing assem- 
blages of art with the direct purpose of bestow- 
ing them on museums in order to promote the 
cultural progress of the people. The names of 
the donors will share in this country the im- 
mortality of the artists and sculptors and great 
craftsmen who wrought the objects they bought. 

The dealers who acted in the provenance of 
| the masterpieces that have been bestowed on 
the nation by the collectors ought, by rights, 
also to share in the honor. There has been 
much talk these last few years about the short- 
comings of experts and the devious ways of 
European “agents” who come to America to im- 
pose on museums and art lovers. As a matter 
of fact, the dealer of high standing, through 
his years of intimate contact, is a better judge 
of the value and the authenticity of art than 
is any so-called expert; and his reputation has 
acted as a safeguard to buyers. He has known 
when he was selling paintings and sculptures 


and antiques to the nation’s collectors that j 


ultimately not alone their judgment but his 
own would have to stand the test of this and 
succeeding generations of art opinion when the 
objects of his provision were placed in museums. 
He has performed his task conscientiously and 
adequately. 

Museums and collectors can _ Museums and collectors can safeguard them- them- 
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selves against mistakes by co-operating with 
American art dealers and avoiding the irre- 
sponsible “agents” who bring objects of art 
to this country with the purported indorsement 
of “experts” and “documentary” backing. The 
high class and long established American art 
firm is the best available expert on authenticity 
and the best authority on value. His prov- 
enance constitutes a guarantee. 

Besides bestowing on American museums 
countless treasures, rich American art lovers 


of art. Tue Arr Dicesr is reliably informed 
that the money now available amounts ap- 
proximately to $50,000,000. Not much of it is 
being spent. But now is the time to spend it, 
on old works and new. The dealers and the 
artists, starting a fourth year under the eco- 
nomic depression, need this patronage. There 
is no dearth of fine things. The dealers’ gal- 
leries are richer in them than ever before. 
Let.the American museums buy, thereby en- 
couraging dealers and artists, and acting as an 
example for the new generation of collectors. 








Art Criticism 

One of the functions of this magazine is to 
present under the heading “New York Criti- 
cism” a digest of the significant things which 
the metropolitan critics say of the current ex- 
hibitions, and also to garner similar criticisms 
from all over the country. In doing this, 
Tue Art Dicest has discovered a curious trend 
this fall: all the critics have revealed a charity, 
an amiability and a sweetness that seems to 
forecast the millenium and an end of all bit- 
terness on earth. Each New York “art page” 
now reads like the blurb on the book-jacket 
of a new novel. 
It may mean that all artists are painting 











better, it may mean that the critics have de- 
cided that no artist in these times deserves to 
be handicapped or discouraged, or it may 
mean that the critics are heeding the “con- 
structive” movement in the art world which 
just now is examining the thesis that bitter 
and adverse criticism tends to destroy the 
“desire to buy” on the part of art lovers, a 
view expressed in the 15th October number 
of Tue Arr Dicest by Frederick Schwankow- 


| sky of Los Angeles. 
have provided funds in cash for the purchase | 


The presentment made by Mr. Schwankow- 
sky has been reprinted on art pages of sev- 
eral newspapers throughout the country, and 
has stirred much discussion. It vas even made 
the text of an address made by a museum 
director at the recent Institute of Art held at 
Providence under the auspices of Brown Uni- 
versity and the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, in which the speaker rather unjustly 
blamed Tue Art Dicest for presenting an ar- 
gument which he thought was subversive to 
the interests of art in America, This museum 
director seemed to forget that it is one of the 
functions of this magazine to present “a com- 
pendium of the art news and opinion of the 
world,” without prejudice. Tue Art Dicest 
by printing all sides of controversial matters 
has been blamed for several movements in the 
last six years, among them “the American 
wave,” while as a matter of fact it has merely 
acted as a forum in which the art world has 
been able to commune with itself. 

Mr. Schwankowsky’s argument brought forth 
a symposium in the Los Angeles Times. Ger- 
trude P. Whetsel said: “The artist should aim 
to please the public, not a few critics who 
have mental fatigue from seeing so many 
paintings.” T. R. Fleming, collector of orien- 
tal art said: “Regarding art criticism there 
are in my conception two inspirational out- 
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looks on art; art as a reflection of the social 
state and art as fundamentally an act of crea- 
tion. In examples of ultra-modernism I see 
our crowd-controlled civilization, thick-skulled, 
distorted, crude and childish. When I see an 
act of creation, I imagine that I see new hori- 
zons, new worlds, originality instead of novel- 
ty... . Art criticism as a rule is ‘bunk’ or in- 
Spiration, depending upon the question, ‘What 
is art?’ Chinese art is great because it ex- 
presses the long view, the eternal, avoiding the 
short view, the temporal.” 

On the other side, Carl H. P. Thurston 
wrote: “A savage critical attack on a picture 
may be at least as valuable to the whole cause 
of art as peans of unadulterated praise. It is 
a vivid way of calling attention to the ne- 
glected virtues of some very different picture. 
It may even be good advertising for the pic- 
ture attacked. It makes people think for them- 
selves instead of depending on printed criti- 
cism. In an ideal world pure praise might be 
the best critical sauce for art, but in the 
world as it is, a judicious mixture of praise 
and blame is a more appetizing concoction.” 
Caroline Liebig said: “Mr. Schwankowsky’s 
plan for a new method of art criticism defeats 
its own ends. From the layman reader’s point 
of view, his method of ignoring the bad, ap- 
proving the good and educating the public 
toward understanding the inspiration critics 
find in works of art, would lack the very edu- 
cative value he so esteems.” 

Tue Arr Dicest will be glad to have the 
museum director who spoke at Providence 
write for it a reply to Mr. Schwankowsky. 





If you like the work Tue Arr Dicest is 
doing, find it a new subscriber. Price $3 per 
year in the United States. 
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Question of Modern Art Starts Discussion in the Catholic Church 





Interior of the Church of the Most Sacred Blood, Astoria, L. 1. 
Courtesy “Liturgical Arts.” 


The attitude of the Catholic Church toward 
modern art is now of particular interest to 
American painters and sculptors of that faith, 
many of whom are modernists in the fullest 
meaning of the term. The subject took form 
through the publication last August in a Ger- 
man Catholic family weekly, Der Feuerreiter 
of Cologne, of a description of a modernistic 
church, illustrated with seven photographs. This 
resulted in the publication in the Vatican’s 
official Osservatore Romano of a vigorous de- 
nunciation, which was quoted in the 15th Oc- 
tober number of Tue Arr Dicest. 

Two significant developments have arisen 
since that time. One is the emphatic rejection 
of modernism, and a command to the church 
to preserve tradition, enunciated personally by 
the Pontiff at the opening of the new Vatican 
Gallery, and the other is a defense of change 
in the leading editorial of the current number 
of Liturgical Arts, an American quarterly pub- 
lished by the Liturgical Arts Society and de- 
voted to the arts of the Catholic Church. The 
editor of Liturgical Arts says: “Times change, 
and with them man’s outlook changes likewise. 
To say that we today see nature or art as the 
men of the thirteenth, or any other bygone 
century, saw it is to violate common sense.” 
As told by Arnaldo Cortesi, the Vatican 


City correspondent of the New York Times, 
Pope Pius at the opening of the gallery voiced 
“severe criticism of ultra-modern architecture 
and painting applied to churches.” The Pon- 
tiff said it was his firm intention not to allow 
such “deviations from art” to find their way 
into the churches, and instructed all Bishops 
to take special care that the prescriptions of 
canon law regarding sacred art should be 
strictly enforced. 

The Pope’s remarks were apparently inspired 
by the recent exhibition in Rome of architects’ 
designs proposed for new churches in Messina, 
in which the works of the so-called “rational 
architects” figured prominently. 

The Pope said that he would seize the oc- 
casion of the inauguration of the picture gal- 
lery to condemn “deviations from art in the 
religious field.’ The ancient masterpieces, he 
declared, could not but recall, by contrast, 
other works of “so-called sacred art” that dealt 
with sacred objects only to caricature and 
profanate them. 

Some persons, the Pope asserted, justified 
such art by saying it was a search for some- 
thing new, but usually it merely revealed in- 
capacity and unwillingness to learn and often 
it was not even particularly new, as many mod- 
ern designs bore a striking resemblance to the 








Interior of the New Church in Cologne by Prof. Dominikus Bohm, 
as Reproduced in “Der Feuerreiter.” 


drawing illustrating the codices of the darkest 
Middle Ages. 

Pope Pius said he had repeatedly expressed 
these opinions to artists and ecclesiastics, and 
he now seized the occasion to make known 
that “it is our idea, our wish and our inten- 
tion that the prescriptions of canon law on this 
subject be faithfully observed.” 

“We desire that such art shall not be ad- 
mitted to our churches and shall be excluded 
in building, restoring and decorating them,” he 
continued. “The church has always opened 
the door to progress, but it teaches that prog- 
ress must be guided by genius and faith. It 
is the duty of the Bishops to see that canon 
law is obeyed in order that nothing shall dis- 
tract the attention and disturb the faithful in 
the churches in the name of mistaken art.” 

Liturgical Arts agrees with the Osservatore 
Romano in condemning the modernist structure 
and its art as pictured in Der Feuerrciter. The 
seven photographs were: a church exterior and 
a church interior, a Madonna and Child and 
an Annunciation in wood carving, a Flight Into 
Egypt in tempera, a head of Christ in em- 
broidery, and a representation of the Passion 
in mosaic. The Osservatore Romano said: 

“The church interior has the look of the 
wine-shop in Faust, the exterior, that of a 
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“Madonna and Child.” 
Reproduced in “Der Feuerreiter”. 


Wood Sculpture as 


cottage with a hayloft; the Madonna resembles 
one of those modern majolica jewel boxes, so 
indefinite in outline that the Child has some- 


what the appearance of a frog; the Annuncia- 
tion consists of two Etruscan amulets; the 
head of Christ, a drawing of a geometrical 


problem; the Passion, with the Ecce Homo, the 
nails, the pincers, the dice, the I.N.R.L, all 
criss-crossed with and cabalistic sym- 
bols, looks like the whirling, confused vision 
of a dipsomaniac; the Flight into Egypt repre- 
sents not only the flight of artistic sense, but 
that of propriety as well, if one admits that 
artists should have some respect for Sacred 
Personages. The only figure which has here 
been attractively portrayed is that of the ass.” 

“Tf one allows a little for the outraged feel- 
ings of any Italian confronted with an art that 
is far from classical,” observed Liturgical Arts, 
“one can agree absolutely.” 

“But it is unfortunate,” Liturgical Arts con- 
tinues, “that in neither of the Osservatore ar- 
ticles is any distinction drawn between all 
that is purely idiosyncratic, peripheral, and un- 
disciplined sentimentalism in modern art and 
that which is an honest effort to make the arts 
more effective in the service of religion. Times 
change, and with them man’s outlook changes 
likewise. To say that we to-day see nature or 
art as the men of the thirteenth, or any other 
bygone century, saw it is to violate common 
sense. To take one small yet typical case: 
up to the end of the eighteenth century there 
was real reverence paid all over Europe to the 


arrows 


| 





outward marks of aristocracy; it was very 
natural to represent persons for whom the 
people felt reverence as nobles or aristocrats. 
To-day most of these symbols of nobility are 
practically meaningless. The ordinary man is 
more likely to feel devotion in the presence 
of a figure undistinguished. by sumptuous gar- 
ments, but distinguished by the goodness and 
strength conveyed by posture and facial ex- 
pression. For this v. reason it has been 
necessary for the most traditionalist of artists 
and architects to modify ancient style in order 
that it may come somewhere closer to the 
comprehension of our own day. Why is it 
not equally permissable to try, reverently and 
humbly, to. devise a style of our own, based 
on Catholic traditions, which will not savor 
in the least of the ma place, but which will 
be more readily compfehended by—our fellow 
men? Here is a problem worthy of the 
mettle of the greatest genius. 

“Of course in the process of working out 
such- a style, terrible mistakes will be made; 
that is inevitable. Thanks to eclecticism, we 
no longer have a living tradition of art, and 
we are confronted with a problem greater 
than ever faced man before in history: to 
create a living tradition in the midst of an 
active civilization. Perhaps the problem is in- 
soluble; perhaps we af@doomed to copy our 
forefathers forever. But we can find out only 
by trying. 

“Tt is fortunate that there are those who 
have the courage to try, and we refer our 
readers to the Church of the Most Precious 
Blood, as a brave attempt in this direction. 
It is certainly subject to criticism, and will 
not please all tastes, but judging by frequent 
visits to the church, one may say with safety 
that it inspires an unusual degree of devotion 
in those who dwell in its parish. No other 
church has come to our attention which is more 
filled than this with a constant stream of rev- 
erent worshippers.” 

In this issue of Liturgical Arts Leopold Ar- 
naud describes the Church of the Most Sacred 
Blood, at Astoria, L. I., whose interior fea- 
tures are distinctly modern. The architect was 
Henry J. McGill. Mr. Arnaud in beginning 
his article makes this plea for churches built 
“in the manner of our own day”: 

“The Catholic Church, although the guardian 
of tradition through the ages, is nevertheless a 
vital living organization; and has therefore, in 
every period of her existence, reflected the 
characteristics of the times. Every change of 
taste and condition in the world may be seen 
in the profusion of Christian monuments and 
works of art produced by two thousand years 
of vigorous activity. The persistence of this 
characteristic is proof of undiminished vitality. 
Would it not be fitting, therefore, to build 
houses of worship now in the manner of our 
own day? 

“In the recent past Catholic architecture has 
been a mere reproduction and adaptation of 
the inspired works of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance, because of the current notion 
that only by building in these styles would 
Catholic tradition be maintained. This is a 
misinterpretation of the Church’s conservatism; 
in every age before ours, her monuments have 
always been erected in the then prevailing 
style. 

“Tt is consequently refreshing to find a church 
edifice definitely modern in character, freely 
and truthfully using modern materials, yet pre- 
serving the tradition spirit of the Church and 
thereby truly representing our Faith.” 

Dr. A. Hoff, writer of the article that ac- 
companied the reproductions in Der Feuerreiter, 
treated of the exhibition in October at the 
Folkwang Museum at Essen, of which he is 
the director. Art preaches, he said, where no 


priest’s word has effect. As art has been the 
mirror of the spiritual and religious life of 
earlier times, so present day art must also be 
looked upon in this light. 

Then Dr. Hoff quoted the words of Prof. 
Dominikus Bohm, “Ich baue, was ich glaube” 
(“I build what I believe”). The story telling 
picture is no longer in demand, as in the previ- 
ous century. All figures and forms are now 
symbols, he said, and cause the main truths 
o fbelief to be more strongly impressed on the 
minds of the congregation. 

Gene Lux, New York art writer-and sculptor, 
wrote this to Tue Art Dicest, which expresses 
at least one view held by artists and laymen: 

“Art is not the incidental expression of a 
talented person and is not something that will- 
fully can be diverted into one channel or into 
another. If it is real art, it spontaneously grows 
out of the civilization of its era, and even if, 
at times, it hurries a step ahead of the general 
mind, its purpose is clear—it is to express the 
thought and feeling of its age in a manner 
best suited to the ideals of that age. 

“No law, canon or wordly, can change ‘this, 
just as no law can produce or prohibit a new 
civilization. 

“In the whole controversy around modern 
church art it is not quite clear whether the 
Vatican insists on realistic art or is merely 
against modern art. In the first it is wrong 
because in this century we have definitely 
come to regard. realism as a cheap and power- 
less expression of the ideals with which we 
intend to invest our artistic subjects. And 
the church will fare badly indeed if it is to 
commission artists who today are still back- 
ward enough, or else willing, to prostitute them- 
selves to produce the stuff. 

“If the Vatican, on the other hand, is simply 
against modern art and claims that the great 
masterpieces of the renaissance period are the 
proud product of the church, then we sympa- 
thize. Because, we have to admit, it is safer 
to order copies of an art which some one else 
picked 400 years ago than it is to form a 
valid judgment on what is good in contempor- 
ary art. 

“When the Pope claims that: ‘The church 
has always opened the door to progress, but 
it teaches that progress must be guided by 
genius and faith,’ we again agree. It does take 
almost as much of a genius to be able to rec- 
ognize and guide a new tendency in art, as it 
takes to create it, and we know what we owe 
to those renaissance princes and popes for 
their fine discrimination which commissioned 
only the best and most progressive of their 
time. 

“To say that the really outstanding artists 
of modern days are of a lesser genius than 
those of the past centuries is naive. As to 
faith, those who have faith in their artistic 
judgment also have faith in their artists, and 
those who have not will decry their efforts a 
priori. 

“The church should best recognize the fu- 
tility of all this argument on art. It is the 
argument of mere mortals, and—‘vita brevis, 
ars longa est’.” 


Ballin to Decorate Hospital 
Hugo Ballin, widely known California mural 
painter, has been commissioned to decorate the 
main entrance of the new $11,000,000 unit of 
the Santa Monica County General Hospital. 


Reversed Process 
“T see,” said Mr. Lapis Lazuli, the noted 
painter, “that an artist worked his way out 
of jail by making pictures. I know artists who 
ought to be put in jail by the same token.” 
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Great Friedsam Collection Is Shown at Metropolitan Museum 





“A Lady of the Sassetti Family,” 
by Domenico Ghirlandaio. 


The illustrious and enduring monument which 
Col. Michael Friedsam of New York created for 
himself when he bequeathed his great art 
collection to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art was revealed at that institution on Nov. 
15, when his treasures were placed on view in 
a special exhibition, which will continue until 
April 9, 1933. 

The museum celebrated the opening of the 
exhibition by publishing a 72-page catalogue, 
profusely illustrated and containing scholarly 
comment on the 91 paintings and the many ob- 
jects of European and Oriental decorative 
arts. 

At the end of the special exhibition a 
selection of paintings and other objects from 
the collection will be placed in a “Michael 
Friedsam Room.” The others will be scattered 
in the various departments of the museum. 
This is regarded by the critics as a significant 
departure. Many other great American col- 
lectors in bequeathing their art to museums 


A De La Fosse Stolen 


The theft of an oil painting, “Temptation 
of a Saint” by Charles de la Fosse, is reported 
from the Bay Shore, L. I., home of Mrs. 
Margaret Albins. The picture, stated to be 
valued at $50,000 by the owner, is 27 by 42 
inches, and shows a young nude girl kneeling 
at the feet of a monk, who holds a prayer 
book as a shield from her charms. Red and 
dark brown are the predominating colors. Ac- 
cording to the police, the painting was stolen 
last Summer when the house was unoccupied. 

De la Fosse (1640-1716) was prominent as 
a decorator of palaces and churches in France 
during the reign of Louis XIV. Several dec- 


orations of the Dome des Invalides are from 
his hand. 


have specified that the objects were to be kept 
together and exhibited as a unit. Col. Fried- 
sam’s executors gave a greater latitude, and 
this was acclaimed by all the writers. 

Royal Cortissoz in the Herald-Tribune 
started his scholarly review of the collection 
by commenting on “the peculiarly happy con- 
ditions under which this collection is placed 
before the public. Its source must always be 
made plain by labels. A selection of the ob- 
jects shall be shown always in a group, though 
not necessarily in the same gallery. It is 
understood, say the executors, ‘that said ob- 
jects shall not be static, but may be changed 
from time to time.’ Permission is given for 
loans to be made, not only for exhibitions at 
the Metropolitan itself, but to other institu- 
tions.” 

The experts of the museum are given a free 
hand in changing the attributions of the works 
of art. Commenting on this, Mr. Cortissoz 
says: “In the voluminous ‘Bulletin’ for this 


A Vermeer Is Discovered 


A hitherto unpublished painting by Vermeer 
of Delft, “A Conversation Piece,” has been 
described by Dr. A. Bredius and reproduced 
in the October issue of Burlington Magazine. 
The picture, at present in The Hague, will 
probably be exhibited in the Mauritshuis Mu- 
seum. It is an interior with two figures. The 
chessboard floor, a landscape on the wall, a 
curtain and a musical instrument are the same 
accessories that appear in other Vermeer works. 

The London Times in commenting on this 
artistic discovery, said that the picture was 
almost too goo.l to be true in its inclusion 
of everything usually associated with the Delft 
painter, and acknowledged it as being “indeed 
a masterpiece.” 


Madonna and Child With Cherubim.” 
Attributed to Andrea Mantegna. 


month—which constitutes a kind of handbook 
for the collection—Bryson Burroughs, Harry 
B. Wehle, Joseph Breck and other officials 
traverse the various items in their special fields. 
Dealing analytically with the ever-changing mat- 
ter of attribution, citing all the available author- 
ities, they place the whole subject in a schol- 
arly perspective, and thus it is in no wise sur- 
prising to find, here and there, new ascriptions. 
The ‘Virgin and Child’ for example, which 
was once given to Jean Malouel, is now as- 
signed simply to ‘French School.’ The por- 
trait of Charles III, Duke of Savoy, formerly 
given to Jean Clouet, is likewise ascribed to 
an anonymous brush. And there are paintings 
which are frankly ‘attributed’ to Rembrandt, 
to Giovanni Bellini, to Cima and so on. 

“How wise this, is, and to what a liberal, 
high-minded attitude on the part of the ex- 
ecutors does it testify! It is by such enlight- 
ened processes that the cause of art study is 
advanced and the usefulness of a great museum 
is promoted.” 

Tue Arr Dicest will make no effort to 
describe the collection. Art lovers desiring 
complete and entrancingly readable details 
can obtain the special Bulletin entitled “The 
Michael Friedsam Collection” from the museum 
at the cost of 25-cents. Tue Art Dicesr will 
present only a few comments from Mr. Cor- 
tissoz’ review and that of Henry McBride in 
the Sun. 

“There is only one word for the body of 
works that Col. Friedsam brought together,” 
wrote Mr. Cortissoz. “This is a lovable collec- 
tion, one in which you feel the play of an 
eclectic and independent taste, that of an 
amateur dipping into a hundred springs of 
esthetic stimulus and on the lookout only for 
things that would give’ him pleasure. Col. 
Friedsam could acquire a masterpiece of early 
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“St. Francis Receiving the Stigmata,” 
by Gerard David. 


Flemish painting and he could linger over a 
piece of Wedgwood. He could acquire a four- 
teenth century r di and then buy 
himself a drawing by Greuze Major and 
minor works jostle one anoth But what 


The Delaware Annual 
Reports from Wilmington regarding the 19th 


Delaware Annual state that the general tone 
of the exhibition is one of dignity 
in color and that “the left 
radicalism is conspicuously absent 
whole exhibition marked by sanity.” 

Mrs. Coleman duPont’s prizes were awarde 
as follows: Painting, “Portrait of Joseph Herge- 
sheimer” by Henriette Wyeth, first, with Ed- 
ward Grant and Carolyn Wyeth receiving hon- 
orable mention. Illustration, W. D. White’s 
“Monument in Childhood. Water 
“Winter” by Sidney M. Chase. 

Paintings bought for the permanent collec- 
tion of the Wilmington Society from the Cope- 
land Memorial Fund included Mr. Chase’s prize 
work, together with “Woodland Stream” by 
Francis Newton and “White Dahlia” by Hen- 
riette Wyeth. Mrs. J. Atkinson Ellegood’s 
prize for the best Delaware subject was award- 
ed to Henryette Stadelman Whiteside, for “New 
Castle Doorways.” 


und restraint 
wing of 
and the 


range, 


color, 


“The Annunciation,” by Joos van Cleve. 


| unifies the collection is the presence of ‘quality’ 


of one sort or another in nearly everything.” 

Mr. McBride begins by saying that the 
public “is in for a”Breat surprise when it views 
for the first time the Friedsam bequest.” “In 
paintings, carving, ceramics, enamels, crystals, 
jewels and decorative arts, this collection is rich 
with examples of the first rank,” he writes. 

“As a collector Col. Friedsam’s chief interest 
lay in the work of the French primitives, but 
his fervor soon extended to all the European 
primitives and later to the European art of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. These 
primitives provide an engrossing and, at pres- 
ent it would appear, inexhaustible study for 
students, for they touch deeply on spiritual and 
physical phases of mediaeval life that are still 


largely uncharted. One makes contact in 


Folk Art Gallery Enlarged 

The American Folk Art Gallery, which 
opened last year, has now moved into new 
quarters at 113 West 13th Street, New York, 
where -the second floor has been rebuilt for 
the specific purpose of displaying early Amer- 
ican paintings and sculpture. A stairway con- 
nects this gallery with the Downtown Gallery, 
under whose auspices the Folk Art Gallery was 
founded. 

The new gallery, which houses a most com- 
prehensive collection of early American paint- 
ings in oil, water color, pastel and other media, 
as well as a large group of sculpture in wood, 
metal and plaster, will hold its first special 
exhibition late in December. Except when 
exhibitions held, is by 
appointment 


are being admission 


only. 


Female Senility 
“Art in America is managed, directed and 
run by old women.”—Childe Hassam, Epigrams 
of the Week. 


them not only with rich, fresh painting but 
with forgotten ideals of life that illuminate 
history vividly. 

“The museum’s experts consequently in pre- 
paring notes on these paintings and works 
of art, have had a veritable ‘scholar’s holiday’ 
during which they have turned up a vast 
amount of significant data to aid the general 
public in approaching the work of these early 
masters. The Bulletin is highly recommended 
as a key to new pleasures to be found in these 
primitives, which at the same time are so full 
of human feeling to which all of us have the 
key, that they may be said largely to explain 
themselves.” 

On pages 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 of this issue 
THE T presents some of the inter- 
esting pa in the Friedsam collection. 


The Tyson Collection 

The collection of furniture, silver and prints, 
which the late Charles H. Tyler bequeathed to 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, is being 
shown at the Museum until Nov. 27. Con- 
sidered one of the greatest exhibitions of furni- 
ture of the year, the collection completely fills 
the series of galleries in the Renaissance Court. 
Only a part of the bequest is shown, but that 
includes all the top pieces, and represents every 
category of Mr. Tyler’s interest as a collector. 

Of all the groups the XVIIth century one 
is the most complete and interesting. The 
most important pieces are three Connecticut 
chests, some English chests, and two court cup- 
boards. Another room of early XVIIIth cen- 
tury objects includes several country made 
pieces, after the styles current in the more 
sophisticated centers of the period. Of the 
furniture dated after 1750 there are various 


| chairs of Chippendale and Sheraton types, a 


kneehole dressing table, and two English sec- 
retaries, which stand out in importance. 
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Indoor Art Mart 


Paintings, drawings, watercolors, prints and 
sculpture by more than two hundred artists of 
recognized talent who are, feeling the stress 
of the present crisis, will, be placed on exhibi- 
tion and sale in an Indoor Art Market at 
134 East 74th Street, beginning Saturday, No- 
vember 19, it was announced yesterday. The 
project has been sponsored and subsidized by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lucien Tyng, of 640 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, and will be under the direction 
of a committee of forty-nine prominent art 
collectors, who are, according to the announce- 
ment “interested in easing the unfortunate 
situation of artists of unquestioned reputation 
whose market has been sharply curtailed in the 
past few years, and who have responded grate- 
fully to this opportunity of finding a clientele.” 

Three large rooms at the Seventy-fourth 
Street address have been set aside for the 
market, which will be open daily from ten in 
the morning until ten at night. On Tuesday, 
Nov. 22 from five to seven o'clock, a special 
auction sale will be held at which any work 
in the market may be purchased by the highest 
bidder. George Chappell, well known writer 
and humorist, will act as auctioneer, and a 
committee of debutantes under the. chairman- 
ship of Miss Rosalie Watson will assist him. 

The committee for the Indoor Art Market 
includes Mrs. Arthur Aldis, Chester Aldrich, 
Erwin S. Barrie, Mrs. Linzee Blagden, Mrs. 
Karl Bitter, Mrs. Johnathan Bulkley, Bernard 
Boutet de Monvel, George Chappell; Rachel 
Crothers, Frank Crowninshield, Robert Talcott 
Francis, Mrs. W. B. Force, George Gershwin, 
Helen Hackett, Miss Natalie Hays Hammond, 
Mr. and Mrs. Averill Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Hochschild, Mr. and Mrs. John Mead 
Howells, Mrs. Seth Hunt, Mrs. Abbott Ingalls, 
Mrs. William Ivins, Miss Alice Laughlin, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sam Lewisohn, Mrs. Audrey Mac- 
Mahon, Mrs. Walter E. Maynard, Mrs. Averell 
Meigs, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Peixotto, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Satterlee, Mrs. Schuyler Schieff- 
lin, Marie Sterner, Mrs. Cornelius Sullivan, 
Mrs. James C. Rogerson,-Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Reinhardt, Mr. and Mrs. Lucien Tyng, Charles 
Hanson Towne, Miss Rosalind Watson, Dr. 
and Mrs. Benjamin Watson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry James Whigham, Mrs. Egerton Win- 
throp. 


Tapestry Works to Merge 


A merger of the famous Gobelin tapestry 
works and the equally renowned Beauvais fac- 
tory is being considered by the French Gov- 
ernment, says the New York Times. The two 
factories would be placed under a single di- 
rector, according to a law which is to be pre- 
sented to the Parliament. By this means, it 
is expected, economies in administration will 
be effected, and the artists and weavers may 
work in better collaboration. 

Jean Ajalbert of the Goncourt Academy is 
being considered for the directorship of the 
consolidated factories. 


Clark’s Matisse Collection 


The Matisse collection of Stephen C. Clark 
will be shown for the first time on Nov. 16 
and 17 at the Clark home, 46 East 70th St., 
New York. An admission fee of one dollar 
will be charged for the benefit of Hope Farm, 
a community school for dependent children, in 
Dutchess County, N. Y. 


Which Is What 
“Now that the political excitement is over,” 
said Mr. Lapis Lazuli, the artist, “we can all 
go to work.” 











“The Annunciation,” 


The above “Annunciation” by Petrus Cristus 
is the earliest of the Netherlandish primitives 
in the Michael Friedsam collection. It was 
painted before the middle of the XVth cen- 
tury. Bryson Burroughs in his comment in 
the museum’s special catalogue calls the picture 
“a surprising and exquisite work,” and says 
that it “reveals its painter as an innovator; 
his preoccupation with the delightful details 
of the phenomenal world about him leads him 
to novel conceptions.” Mr. Burroughs says 
that in this picture “Cristus is almost a Van 
Eyck in the refinement of his architectural set- 


Prosaic Miniature Show 

The only feature, according to the critics, 
of this year’s annual of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety of Miniature Painters is a memorial group 
of the work of Edith Kellett. Miss Kellett 
was one of the leading miniaturists of Canada, 
but received her art education in Philadelphia. 
Otherwise, the Philadelphia art writers consider 
the show prosaic. 

The D. J. McCarthy prize was awarded for 
the first time, a special jury giving it to 
Martha B. Willson Day for “Mrs. Herbert L. 
Pratt and Herbert 3d.” The medal of honor 
of the society was conferred upon Mary Mc- 
Millan for “Green Gown.” 

“Among the portraits,” said Dorothy Grafly 
of the Public-Ledger, “several stand out as 
genuine attempts to provide, via the miniature, 
accurate characterization.” But regarding the 
show as a whole she had this to say: “The 





Cristus’ “Annunciation” a Friedsam Gem 
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by Petrus Cristus. 
ting and the sumptuousness of his Angel 
Gabriel, but his unique flavor depends upon the 
proportionate area and the tender care which 
he devotes to his brickwork and his flower- 
ing elder bush and hollyhock. Yet the scene 
is treated with such tact that the divine par- 
ticipants seem not to be subordinated but 
rather to be interpreted and celebrated by the 
many delights which surround them.” 

On the opposite page is reproduced Joos van 
Cleve’s “Annunciation,” which contrasts be- 
cause of its ingratiating qualities and its eclec- 
ticism among primitives. It belongs at least 
75 years later. or about 1525. 
exhibition does not differ materially from any 
of its predecessors. One may find the same 
little bits of still-life and of landscape; the 
same portraits of mothers and children; char- 
acter sketches of old men and women; girls in 
costume; the June bride (or maybe it wasn’t 
June); babies, a nude, and a few larger paint- 
ings on ivory, that, were it not for their me- 
dium, would almost crawl out of the miniature 
classification.” 





Second Outdoor Art Mart 

A second cutdoor art market is being held 
in Washington Square Park, New York until 
Nov. 20 by the Artists’ Aid Committee. More 
than 387 artists have registered, and the com- 
mittee is looking forward to equally as good 
public response as the Spring outdoor show 
received. 
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Friedsam Vermeer Is an Absorbing Work 


“An Allegory of the New 


Vermeer’s “Allegory of the New Testament,” 
in the Michael Friedsam collection, now being 
shown at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
is the subject of a 1,000 word article in the 
catalogue by Bryson Burroughs, the curator 
of painting. the beauty 
and all the characteristics of the master, much 


While possessing all 


mystery surrounds it. Although the symbols 


seem adapted to Catholic ritual, yet there was 


“fittle toleration for Catholics in XVIIth cen- 
tury Holland.” The woman in the picture 
conforms to old descriptions of “Catholic 
Faith.”"—“a woman dressed in white holding 


her right hand on her breast, while her left 
holds a chalice.” 
f 


The meanings of all the symbols, says Mr. 


Burroughs. “will be at least vaguely familiar 





Kansas City Purchases 

The Nelson Gallery of Art, of Kansas City, 
has recently made several important purchases 
from American art firms, the details of which 
will be given out in the near future. Objects 
were acquired from the following firms: Arnold 
Seligman, Rey & Co., Brummer, Israel Sack, 
Kevorkian, French & Co., Heeramaneck, C. T. 
Loo and Yamanaka. 

It is understood that the Nelson Gallery is 
about to make further important purchases in 


New York. 





Testament,” by 


Vermeer. 


to the spectator. The apple is the forbidden 
fruit of Paradise and typifies the fall of man. 
The serpent is sin or error fleeing and scotched 
—or more specifically heresy crushed, for this 
is the XVIIth century. 


ficiality of the world. The woman’s garments 
of white and blue denote respectively purity 
and truth. The globe beneath the foot, which 
appears also with the figures of Truth, signi- 
fies temporal domination, while the idea of 
the redemption of man is enunciated and rein- 
forced in the picture on the wall, and in the 
crucifix, crown of thorns, chalice and open 
Bible.” 

Incidentally, the painting on the wall has 
been identified as a work by Jordaens now in 
the Ecole Tierninck, Antwerp. 





Persian Show in Russia 


Arthur Upham Pope, American authority on 
Persian art, is now in Persia making plans for 
the next international congress of Persian art, 
to be held at the Hermitage in Leningrad in 
September, 1933. It is at the Hermitage that 
the world’s finest collection of Persian antiqui- 
ties outside of Persia is housed. 


The Soviet Government has voted 35,000 | 


rubles for collaboration on an illustrated two- 
volume history of Persian art. The work is 
now under preparation. 


The glass ball glit- | 
tering in mid-air is the frivolity and super- | 





Cartoonists 


It has been repeatedly advanced, especially 
by visitors from Europe, that the only art 
indigenous to the country being produced in 
the United States is the work of the cartoon- 
ists. In that field, it is maintained, there ap- 
pears no trace of European heritage. Now, the 
Cleveland Museum ‘is organizing an exhibition 
which will present the art of the cartoonist at 
greater length than has ever been done before. 

The print department of the museum will 
hold this exhibition from Jan. 10 to Feb. 12. 
Correspondence is being carried on with lead- 
ing American cartoonists, in an effort to obtain 
a true representation of all that is best in con- 
temporary cartoon work. The museum officials 
hope that the show will prove the starting 
point for a fuller appreciation of this phase of 
the nation’s art. 

The exhibition is open to all American car- 
toonists. Any professional cartoonist who has 
not received a notice from the museum, may 


| obtain information by writing to Henry Sayles 
| Francis. curator of prints and paintings, Cleve- 


land Museum of Art. 


Coast to Coast Radio Talks 


The next address to be delivered in the 
series of art programs over the Blue Network 
of the National Broadcasting Company, under 
the auspices of the Midtown Galleries, New 
York, will be on Wednesday, Nov. 23, at 4:30 
P. M. The speaker will be Peyton Boswell, 
editor of Tue Arr Dicest, who will consider 
“Art in Terms of Dollars and Cents.” On the 
following Wednesday, Walter Pach, famous 
writer and critic, will talk on “Why You 
Should Have Painting in Your Home.” Fur- 
ther announcements will be made later. 

The following 23 stations of the Blue Net- 
work so far have asked for the programs: 
WJZ, New York; WBAL, Baltimore, WENR, 
Chicago; KWK, St. Louis; WKCR, Cedar 
Rapids; WREN, Kansas City; WIBA, Mad- 
ison; WEBC, Duluth-Superior; KFYR, Bis- 
mark, N. D.; WWNC, Asheville, N. C.; WIS, 
Columbia, S. C.; WJAX, Jacksonville; WIOD, 
Miami; WSMB, New Orleans; WKY, Okla- 
homa City; WOAI, San Antonio; KTBS, 
Shreveport; KOA, Denver; KDYL, Salt Lake 
City; KPO, San Francisco; KECA, Los An- 
geles; KEX, Portland, Ore.; KJR, Seattle; 
KGA, Spokane. 

Art lovers in many other localities may have 
these programs if they will request their local 
stations for a’ “hook-up.” 





Wins Sculpture Medal 

The first award of the Lindsey Morris Sterl- 
ing prize for the best work in bas-relief, plaque 
or medal design selected from the present an- 
nual exhibition of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety at the Architectural League, has been 
awarded to Anthony de Francisci. This prize, 
amounting to $300, is the first to be paid from 
the fund donated by Mrs. Ella B. Morris in 
memory of her daughter, Lindsey Morris Sterl- 
ing, a deceased member of the National Sculp- 
ture Society. 

Anthony de Francisci in past years has won 
the Peace Dollar competition, the Union Square 
flagpole competition and the Saltus medal of 
the Numismatic Society. He is an instructor 
at Columbia University and the Beaux Arts 
Institute of Design. 


At First Hand 


“As a close student of economics for sev- 
eral years,” said Mr. Lapis Lazuli, the artist, 
“this proposal for debt cancellation particu- 
larly appeals to me.” 
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Age and Youth 


The exhibition of American paintings, cover- 
ing a period of 70 years, at the Museum of 
Modern Art, is “a testimony to the vital qual- 
ities possessed by the older school,” according 
to Royal Cortissoz’s statement in the New 
York Herald-Tribune. “This means,” he wrote, 
“that the men who made our golden age re- 
affirm themselves with fairly puissant author- 
ity . . . In only one respect is the ensemble 
justly to be criticized. That is where the divid- 
ing line is drawn between the past and the 
present. The conservative wing is ignored, and 
the living painters illustrated are virtually all 
of the more or less radical persuasion.” 

Malcolm Vaughn in the New York American 
said that the exhibition is no mere chronological 
assemblage of American art, but that it at- 
tempts to link the paintings together to show 
the aim of modern art. Explaining modern 
art “as an effort to free art from nature,” 
Vaughn continued: “Now as every one knows, 
America produced practically no modernists 
until 1910. Our artists were until that time 
devotees of nature. 

“Yet certain of our painters and sculptors 
did, at times, turn at least partly away from 
expression of nature toward expression of this 
or that element in their art—form, design, 
color, linear pattern and so on. For example, 
Blakelock often made a kind of arabesque of 
his landscapes; Whistler was usually more 
occupied with his palette than with facts of 
nature; Homer was sometimes as much con- 
cerned with decorative design as with natural 
verity; Ryder considered the rhythm of forms 
to be the essential construction for a picture; 
Twachtman seems occasionally to have been 
more interested in color for its own sake than 
in color as a means for representing light and 
shade, and Inness was once in a while willing 
to sacrifice nature for a glowing harmony of 
tones.” 

Margaret Breuning of the New York Post 
agreed with Cortissoz that the older men were 
better represented than the newer painters: 
“Quite naturally, the best of the wine has 
been served at the first of the feast. This im- 
plies no reflection on contemporary artists, but 
results from the better selection of earlier men 
due to the generally recognized fact that it 
is easier to be prophetic after the event. 
Drawing on a wealth of private and public 
collections for good examples of recognized past 
masters is an easier occupation than deciding 
authoritatively on who’s who in contemporary 
work.” 


Canada Holds Annual 


The 53d annual exhibition of the Royal 
Canadian Academy of Arts is now being held 
at the Art Gallery of Toronto. According to 
the New York Times, two trends are noted in 
the exhibition—the increasing representation of 
artists from the extreme eastern and western 
sections of the Dominion, and the marked 
improvement in the treatment of the figure. 
Landscape, as usual, plays the dominating 
part. 

There are 369 paintings and drawings. In 
addition 360 more have been relegated to the 
gallery basement because of lack of space and 
the artists’ failure to come up to the standards 
set by the jurors. 





Seeks Material in Guatemala 
Reginald Grooms, Cincinnati artist, is one 
of several American painters who have been 
lured by the tropical color and dashes of 
primitive life of South America. Mr. Grooms 
has gone to Guatemala, a little used field for 
painters. 


Some Friedsam 
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Pictures 





Bear No Names 


“Crucifixion of St. Peter.” Left Wing of Altarpiece. School of Roger van der Weyden. 


All the fine things in the Friedsam collection, 
now revealed at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, are not the work of famous masters. Four 
altar panels, one of which is shown above, are 
identified simply as the work of “a competent 
and sound follower of Roger van der Weyden.” 


Van Gogh at Manchester 


Sir Charles Holmes made the opening ad- 
dress at the exhibition of the works of Van 
Gogh at the City Art Gallery, Manchester, 
England, in October. He said that the or- 
ganization of the exhibition was a matter for 
congratulation inasmuch as Van Gogh had 
come to be recognized as one of “the most vital 
and stimulating of modern artistic sources.” 
Despite the fact that sto some his pictures 
might appear peculiar and unusual, Sir Charles 


asserted they were the outcome of definite and | 


careful conviction as to one form of artistic 
expression. 

The exhibition, which extends to Nov. 27, 
comprises 45 oil paintings and 34 drawings, il- 
lustrating the different styles of Van Gogh, 
loaned mainly by the artist’s nephew, V. W. 
Van Gogh. Included in the showing are “The 
Yellow Chair”, “Irises”, “La Berceuse” and the 


“Red Chair.” 


Yet an example of the set is deemed important 
enough to have a full page illustration in the 


catalogue, among 25 of the paintings repro- 
duced. Some suppose the work to be by a 
North French artist. They were acquired in 


Spain by a dealer. One panel is dated 1451. 


Bulliet’s New Job 


‘The Chicago Evening Post bas been absorbed 
by the Chicago Daily News, and the amalga- 
mation has ended the drt World Magazine, 
which was the art section of the Post every 
Tuesday. Under the energetic editorship of 
C. J. Bulliet, the 4rt World Magazine became 
an influential factor in the art world. It was 
while he was editor that Mr. Bulliet wrote 
“Apples and Madonnas,” one of the most dis- 
cussed books on art of recent years. 

The art world will be glad to hear that 
Mr. Bulliet will have charge of a full page 
in the Daily News each Saturday, in which he 
will try to compress the best features of the 
old Art World Magazine. As critic of the Daily 
News, Mr. Bulliet will speak to a greatly en- 


larged audience. 


This newspaper, one of tne 
greatest and highest in standing in the world, 
has many times the circulation of the Post. 
Mr. Bulliet will start his page on Nov. 26. 
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fale Sn SS 


Install French Room of the “Old Regime” 


Louis XVI Room from the Hotel Letellier, Paris. 


With the opening of a Louis XVIth room, 
the gift of Mrs. Alexander Hamilton Rice, 
the Pennsylvania Museum has taken the first 
step toward the execution of plans for the 
permanent installation of a section devoted to 
European art since the Renaissance. The room 
comes from the house at 13, rue Royale, in 
Paris, known from the name of its archi- 
tect and first owner as the Hotel Letellier. 
Fiske Kimball, the director, terms the gift 
“an ensemble of the purest Parisian style and 
of unsurpassed beauty,” and states that the 
rooms of the XIV and Louis XV 
stvles which the museum planned to install 
would fill out a series not to be equalled out- 
side of France. 

The construction of the rue Royale was 
undertaken as nart of the monumental project 
to honor the then reigning monarch, Louis 
XV. After two competitions, Ange-Jacques 
Gabriel was commissioned in 1753 to lay out 
the square. The building proceeded so gradu- 
ally that it was not until 1775, after the ac- 
cession of Louis XVI, that the Hotel d’- 
Aumont was begun at the corner, utilizing the 
monumental facade to the square. In 1781 
Louis Letellier, who with his son designed the 
palace facades, purchased the plot at 13, 
rue Royale. The museum officials have been 
unable to determine whether Letellier designed 
the house, in spite of his 81 years, or whether 
the work was actually done by his son Pierre- 
Louis or his son-in-law, Caqué. In any event 
it was not completed until after his death, for 
on the removal of the panelling there were found 
two inscriptions of workmen marking the be- 
ginning and end of the task, the latter read- 
ing “S’avoie etoit posoit le 3 Juilla, anno 
1789.” “Thus,” said the Bulletin, “it was 
completed within a fortnight of the fall of the 
Bastille, which marked the beginning of the 
end of the old regime.” 

In connection with the opening of the room, 
Mr. Kimball, writing in the Bulletin, brought 
out a number of interesting points regarding 
French art of the XVIth, XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries. “In America,” he wrote, “the 
French art of the old régime has suffered from 


Louis 


a prejudice—even from many prejudices. To 
the Puritan. and the Quaker the very word 
French evoked a furtive shudder. To the pro- 
fessional evangelist, setting down the cathedral 
builders as deluded Papists, and thinking of 
Voltaire and Rousseau, it connoted atheism 
and impiety. By the professional Anglo-Saxon, 
maintaining contrary to truth that the French 
had no word for ‘home,’ French styles were 
conceived as formal and inhospitable. By the 
professional patriot and democrat the old 
French monarchy was conceived as the anti- 
thesis of liberty and its works the effete prod- 
uct of a corrupt and frivolous society. By the 
professional romanticist of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, like Ruskin, the ‘foul torrent of the 
Renaissance,’ as he called it, was thought to 
have submerged France particularly, reducing 
its art to the confections of a pastry-cook. 

“Tt must be confessed that the manifesta- 
tions of French art available to Americans of 
the past generations were not such as to dis- 
abuse them of these prejudices. The sopho- 
moric nudes of Cabanel and Bouguereau, which 
appear to us so icy and banal, deserved an 
artistic if not a moral reprobation. The tra- 
vesties on the Louvre and Hotel de Ville which 
constituted the American government archi- 
tecture of Mullet were only less repellent than 
the Mansard roofs of Victorian houses aping 
the Second Empire. The gilded extravagances 
of the old Waldorf, falsely regarded as faith- 
ful reproductions of the splendours of Ver- 
sailles, naturally brought their model into dis- 
repute. The fake Fragonards and cheap or- 
molu ‘antiques’ unloaded on the credulous 
tourist did not help raise the opinion of French 
art or craftsmanship. Never were the dangers 
of judging the original by the copy more 
strikingly exemplified. . . . 

“Under the Regent and Louis XV came a 
genial French invention in style. The word 
rococo, applied to its exaggerations outside of 
France, fits it as little as the word Gothic 
(barbarous) fits the Sainte Chapelle. Those 
who applied the words frivolity or license to 
the shimmering gossamer of Watteau little 
knew the incessant labour, the intense observa- 





Museums as Critics 


American museums no longer depend wholly 
upon the professional critics for interpreta- 
tions of their big exhibitions. The tendency 
is growing to make use of critical analyses by 
members of the museums’ staffs, written for 
the benefit of the public. The following gen- 
eral review of the 1932 Exhibition of American 
Paintings and Sculpture being held until Jan. 
2 at the Art Institute of Chicago appeared in 
the weekly news letter of the museum: 

“In every comprehensive exhibition of today 
in which the attempt is made to show a cross- 
section of the art of our times, one will find 
modern canvases and modern works of sculp- 
ture mingled promiscuously with works done 
in the traditional conservative manner. It 
could not be otherwise if the purpose is to 


| exhibit the creative work of the craftsmen of 


our period. The present exhibition of Amer- 
ican Paintings and Sculpture is of this type. 
Outstanding examples of the various schools 
are exhibited side by side in the ten galleries 
devoted to the show. 

“Last year the annual American show was 
noted for the absence of the old type land- 
scape in which the glories of the setting sun 
were accented, the contented sheep and cows 
grazed in the velvety pastures and the bubbling 
brook fell gracefully down the middle of the 
picture. This year the cleavage between the 


| old and the new approach is even more marked. 
| The painting is even more direct, with few 


canvases done in the subtle tones of former 
days. Instead we find striking patterns, com- 
positions the artist of twenty years ago would 
not think of attempting, brilliant color and 
figure painting with most unconventional 
posing. 

“As the visitor walks through the galleries 
he notes a feeling of stimulation, of a certain 
freedom from the binding tightness of the 
academic formulas of other days. There is an 
abandon which seems to mark the artist as a 
man with the humor and unconventionality of 
the man in the street. One artist of estab- 
lished reputation who has received prize awards 
and other honors, on looking at a modern paint- 
ing, said: ‘I have heard people say, “My 
twelve-year-old child could do better than 
that!” But he couldn’t. There is a punch to 
that picture, a thrust, and a vital something 
that no child could possibly attain.’ However, 
one may regard the merits of the various divi- 
sions of nainting, it will well repay the visitor 
to spend much time in the study of the works 
in the present American exhibition.” 


tion of nature, the endless variety of prepara- 
tory studies, the nersonal asceticism of the frail 
genius who died at thirty-seven. In the deli- 
cate play of curvature, of flower and of shell 
which luxuriated on the walls of salon and 
boudoir, what appeared to be careless negli- 
gence was the art which concealed art, the 
savant distribution of accents, the easy bravura 
of designers and craftsmen whose maturity and 
virtuosity have never been surpassed. . . 

“When in the later XVIIIth century Eng- 
land led the way back to the classic this artistic 
ease and technical facility of the French en- 
abled them to surnass both their masters and 
their models in gracious elegance. The Louis 
XVI style was the quintessence of that re- 
fined delicacy revealed to modern eyes by the 
ancient ornament of the Roman grottoes and 
the buried cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
Arabesque and garland, candelabrum and scroll 
were of an airy slenderness which was new. 
Classical influence gradually brought the aban- 
donment of gilding and colour in favor of 
chaste nuances of tone.” 
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Trumbull 


John Trumbull, whose paintings of the 
stormy Revolutionary days have been repro- 
duced in history books for six generations, 
was honored at Yale at the centenary of the 
oldest art gallery in this country connected 
with a college. Trumbull was the founder of 
the gallery and the architect of the original 
building, which stood on the campus at New 
Haven until 1901. His canvases formed the 
original collection and the commemoration pre- 
sents once again as a unit the Trumbull col- 
lection as it was viewed a hundred years ago. 

The collection includes the originals of those 
reproductions that every schoolboy knows—the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, the death of General 
Montgomery at Quebec, the surrender of Bur- 
goyne, the surrender of Cornwallis, the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence, and 
the rest. Also included is the famous full 
length portrait of Washington leaning on the 
saddle of a white horse at the Battle of Prince- 
ton. 

H. I. Brock, feature writer for the New York 
Times, described Trumbull as being “one of 
the most dramatic figures in our history.” “His 
active life’s span,” he wrote, “reached from 
Bunker Hill (which he saw from across the 
river as adjutant of an American contingent 
under bombardment by the British ships), past 
the Presidency of Andrew Jackson, almost to 
the Mexican War, embracing not only our 
Revolution but the French Revolution and the 
entire Napoleonic era. 

“The scenes of the personal adventures which 
he recounts in his autobiography range from 
Washington’s camp before Boston in 1775-76, 
where, a raw New Englander, he confessed be- 
ing a little overwhelmed and awkward at hav- 
ing to do honors for both ladies and gentle- 
men in the Virginia General’s formal circle, to 
mob-ridden Paris at the time of the taking 
of the Bastile. 

“The action shifts from Benjamin West’s 
studio in London in the middle of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, where ‘Trumbull was learning 
to paint alongside of Stuart, to Tuthill Bride- 
well, where the ex-aide of the eminent rebel, 
Mr. Washington of Mount Vernon, was con- 
fined on a charge of high treason against King 
George III. Here he slept in the same bed 
with a highwayman and received visits from 
Edmund Burke—yet all the time was really 
quite safe because West had gone to the King 
himself, who had given his royal word that 
there was to be no bloody execution in Trum- 
bull’s case. This even though the rare young 
man had avowed himself to the King’s magis- 
trate the ‘son of him whom you call the rebel 
Governor of Connecticut-—Governor Trumbull, 
Brother Jonathan.” 

Following a resignation from the Continental 
army, another period of jail in England, and a 
narrow escape from shipwreck on war-time seas, 
Trumbull found himself an American agent in 
Europe. For a decade he did not paint. In 
1797 he was held a suspect in terror-stricken 
France, and it was only through the influence 
of the great Republican painter, Louis David, 
that his head was spared. David showed the 
painting of the Battle of Bunker Hill to the 
police prefect, saying, “He is as good a Revolu- 
tionist as any of us.” 

“Curiously, Trumbull was in England again 
when the War of 1812 began,” said Brock. 
“He returned home when the war was over, 
only to find that in his native country as well 
the good days were over. An XVIIIth century 
figure in every line and lineament, he survived 


almost. to the middle of the XIXth century, 


childless and lonely, standing jealously upon 
his dignity to the very end.” 
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“Grandmother,” by Bertram Goodman. 


It is usually the policy of the Midtown Co- 


operative Galleries of New York to hold a one 
man. show of paintings along with their regu- 
lar group shows. During November the chief 
protagonist is Bertram Goodman, who is hav- 
ing his first exhibition, of water colors and 
oils. . 


Two things the critics of the New York 
Times, Herald-Tribune and Post concurred in 


were that Goodman’s water colors show vigor 
and intensity of color and that his still lifes 
are the best of his canvases in oil. 


The Herald-Tribune saw the influence of El 
Greco in the exhibitor’s work saying of the 
picture reproduced above: “From his figures 
it is evident that Mr. Goodman withholds little 
in his admiration of El Greco. He is un- 
compromising in his devotion to the master’s 
mood and methods in the portrait ‘Grand- 
mother.’ ” 





Intimate Evenings 


With the hope of developing the same sort 
of “charm and camaraderie enjoyed by Samuel 
Johnson and his confreres at the old ‘Cheshire 
Cheese’ in London” the Grand Central Galleries 
have instituted a series of intimate evenings, 
to be arranged from time to time. 

At the first one, held on Nov. 10, F. Luis 
Mora, noted for his satirical drawings, gave a 
“Charcoal Conversation” to a large audience 
of artists and art patrons. In a spirited man- 
ner he made a ten-minute sketch of a wrest- 
ling bout between Strangler Lewis and Ro- 
mano. Then he drew an old southern moun- 
taineer with his donkey, relaxed and happy 
after the recent election. His third drawing 
was of a Spanish dancing girl with a veil. 

The next event promised by Erwin S. Bar- 
rie, manager of the galleries, is an evening 
with Wayman Adams some time in December, 
when the artist will paint a portrait in oil in 
one and a half hours before the assembled 
guests. This is not unusual for Mr. Adams, 
as he painted the portrait of Frederick Van 
Wyck in two hours for a moving picture, as 
reported in Tue Arr Dicesr of Oct. 1. 


He Didn’t Work for It 


“T see,” said Mr. Lapis Lazuli, the well 
known artist, “that Diego Rivera lost 108 
pounds painting murals at Detroit. I am down 
to skin and bones without any such effort.” 
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Liturgical 
Arts 


is the only magazine published 
which illustrates the creative 
work at present being done in. 
America for Catholic ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes. Every Americanart- 
ist who wishes to keep informed 
on the requirements for this 
variety of work will find Lirur- 
GIcAL ArTs indispensable. Ithas 
been described as “‘one of the 
finest art journals of our time,” 
and is very reasonably priced at 
$2.00a vear. 


Beaux Arts, Paris: ‘ 


La bonne présentation de 
cette nouvelle revue, les ex- 
cellentes reproductions qui 
Villustrent ne sont pas infér- 
ieures Ala qualité des articles 
et A lintérét qu’ils offrent 
pour Phistoire de l’art. 


The Burlington Magazine, 
London : 


The first number of a new 
publication devoted to the 
arts of the Catholic Church. 
It is distinctly interesting, 
well printed, and lavishly il- 
lustrated. 


Lirurcicat Arts Society, Inc. 
60 East 42 Street 

New York City 

Gentlemen: 


Kindly enter my subscription to LrrurGicat 
Arts for one year (four quarterly numbers). En- 


closed is my cheque for $2.00. 


Name 


Address 
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Critics Disagree on Water Color Annual 





“Corn Dance, Taos,” by Loran F. Wilford. 
Winner of the William A. Delano Prize. 


There was nothing diminutive about this 
year’s American Water Color Society’s exhibi- 
tion which just closed at the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, according to Henry McBride of the New 
York Sun, who said: “There is no notable 
diminution in the number of exhibits, in the 
sizes of them, nor in the prices.” 

McBride, who found the show difficult to 
describe because it was “so large and com- 
pletely standardized,” said: “A large percent- 
age of them sound the same note. This year 
the note in fashion is ‘power.’ In addition 
to being brave the society is being powerful. 
Everybody, apparently, has decided that ‘power’ 
is the thing. There are not many water colors 
present that are delicate, or subject or acutely 
observed, but a great many that are ‘strong.’ 
It is a strength, I regret to say, of predeter- 
mination rather than a strength that arises 


Gari Melchers Honored 


Melchers, member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, has been hon- 
ored by that body with a special exhibition 
in recognition of 50 years achievement in 
painting. At the annual exercises he received 
the medal of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, an affiliation of the American 
academy. 

The exhibition which will continue until 
May, includes many of Mr. Melchers’ Holland 
pictures, for which he is noted, and his por- 
traits and figure pieces illustrative of American 
life. Among the 50 paintings and drawings 
devoted to the different phases of Mr. Mel- 
chers’ career are the huge “Communion,” 
loaned by Cornell University, “The Last Sup- 
per,” and “The Smithy,” loaned by the Phil- 
lips Memorial Gallery. 

Since his student days back in the 80’s 
when he studied in Diisseldorf and in Paris 
with Boulanger and Lefevre, he has received 
numerous prizes here and abroad. His work 


Gari 


is represented in the Luxembourg Museum in 
Paris, and in many private and public collec- 
tions in America. 





from deep feeling or vast security of equip- 
ment.” 

The New York American said: “Although 
conservatively limited, the show this year is, 
within its limitations, unusually distinguished. 
There is in general a better handling of the 
watery medium, more vigor of attack, more 
warmth and spontaneity of approach, more 
breadth of design, more richness of coloring 
and more clarity of effect than the society 
regularly offers.” 

Four purchase prizes, totalling $650, were 
allotted: ‘The George A. Zabriskie prize of 
$250 to John Costigan for his “Bathers;” the 
Lloyd C. Griscom prize of $150 to Gordon 
Grant for “The Shadow of a Great Rock;” 
the William Church Osborn prize of $150 to 
Loran F. Wilford for “Corn Dance, Taos;” 
and the William A. Delano prize of $100 fell 
to Paul Gill for “Tree and Crusher.” 


Brilliance 


This year’s annual exhibition at the Chicago 
Art Institute has greater unity, according to 
C. J. Bulliet, Chicago art critic in the Chicago 
section of the New York Times, than any ex- 
hibition since “the bold, brightly colored sur- 
faces and forms of so-called modernism sup- 
planted the once ever-present, shimmery sur- 
faces of the impressionists. . . . The color 
key is high and nearly all the pictures con- 
form. This makes for one of the most bril- 
liant shows, in the literal sense, that has ever 
hung in the Art Institute galleries, not even 
excepting the foreign section of the Carnegie 
International.” 

Unlike his usual harsh criticism of the prize 
winners, Bulliet this year agreed with the jury 
of awards and highly approved of Nikolay 
Cikovsky’s “Pigeons,” which won the $1,500 
Logan prize. “The interest is not in the natural- 
istic aspects of the contents of the picture,” 
he wrote, “but in the glowing, intense, yet 
soft colors, laid against a nondescript back- 
ground that a Joan Miro might have done. 
It is this background, indeed, that gives the 
picture distinction.” 





American Art Sales 


The collection of French and English furni- 
ture and decorations formed by Nancy Mc- 
Clelland will go on exhibition at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries in New York 
on Nov. 26, previous to being dispersed the 
afternoons of Dec. 2 and 3. Fine signed pieces 
and rare old wall papers feature the sale. Miss 
McClelland is internationally famous as an ex- 
pert on old wall papers, her book, “Historic 
Wall Papers, From Their Inception to the In- 
troduction of Machinery,” being widely used as 
a reference work. She was decorated by the 
French Government for it. 

Among the ranking items in the McClelland 
collection are a fine mid-XVIIIth century 
gentleman’s kneehole dressing table of the rare 
mahogany known as amaranth wood; a mid- 
XVIIIth century Bergamese polychromed parch- 
ment mirror, with glass mullions placed over 
each decorated group so that it presents an 
entire surface of glass; and two examples of 
the early Louis XVI walnut shield-back chair. 


Chinese Art of Roland Moore 


An important collection of Chinese art, the 
property of Roland Moore, Inc., will come up 
for auction at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries the afternoons of Nov. 17 
and 18. As reported in the last issue of THE 
Art Dicest, many of the examples have the 
added interest of historical associations. The 
catalogue of approximately 400 items com- 
prises porcelains, pottery, bronzes, semi-preci- 
ous mineral carvings, and a small but choice 
group of XVIIIth century English furniture 
and Flemish tapestries. The porcelains include 
decorated and single-color examples. In the 
jades and other semi-precious carvings appear 
important lamps, whose fittings and shades were 
especially designed by Mr. Moore to insure 
their artistic suitability. 


Folsom Collections in Sale 


Early in December the collections of the late 
Ida O. Folsom of Boston will go on the auction 
block at the American Art Association-Ander- 
son Galleries. The furniture and decorations 
will go on exhibition on Nov. 30, prior to 
dispersal the afternoon of Dec. 6. The Folsom 
library of rare books will be sold the evenings 
of Dec. 6 and 7, following exhibitions from 
Nov. 30. In it are many first editions, in- 
cluding those of the greatest rarity by Barrie, 
Kipling, Mrs. Browning, Conrad, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Thoreau and Whitman. 


Fox Theatres Collection 


Of unusual importance is the exhibition of 
furnishings held by the Plaza Art Galleries, in 
the former Anderson Gallery building at 59th 
St. and Park Ave., New York. This collection, 
which will be dispersed on the afternoons of 
Nov. 18 and 19, had been formed for the Fox 
Theatres Corporation by their experts. It was 
organized both here and abroad, with the in- 
tention of furnishing three de luxe theatres, 
which, due to economic conditions, never ma- 
terialized. 

Among the outstanding features are an un- 
usual Tabriz animal silk carpet; a Brussels 
Renaissance tapestry, depicting a wrestling 
match; and a jeweled shrine of Burmese origin. 
The paintings include works of Oudry, Murillo, 
Longhi, Alma Tadema, Leemputten, Eastman, 
Johnson, Jacque and Rosa Bonheur. Included 
among the furniture is a complete set of Re- 
naissance chairs. 

On view at the Plaza Art Galleries, 9 East 
59th St., is the Chinese ceramic collection of 
Mrs. P. H. Duncan, Chevy Chase, Md., which 
will be sold on Nov. 19. It includes examples 
of all periods back to the XIVth century. 
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Other Years 


Instead of the annual Carnegie International, 
Carnegie Institute presents this year, until Dec. 
15, a review of 30 Carnegie Internationals 
from 1896-1931. This has been made possible 
through the co-operation of Pittsburgh collect- 
ors who have either purchased paintings from 
the Internationals or have lent them to these 
exhibitions. 

Glowing reviews were written by the Pitts- 
burgh critics in which they said that among 
the 197 canvases are some of the most “beau- 
tiful—and sensational—pictures of former 
shows.” Penelope Redd, however, in the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph deplored the fact that 
Pittsburgh art patrons in many instances pur- 
chased “mediocre Europeans” from the Inter- 
nationals rather than significant American ex- 
amples. As a point in case she mentioned La 
Touche’s “The Bath,” the prize-winner of 
1907, saying: “Years make this old ‘success 
de scandale’ appear as an innocuous, decorative 
pastiche. Years make one regret the obtuse 
collectors who were oblivious of the second 
prize, ‘Portrait of Professor Leslie Miller,’ by 
Eakins.” 

Harvey Gaul in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
on the other hand, was struck by the cath- 
olicity of this show, saying that: “Certainly 
the Internationals have educated Pittsburgh, 
and certainly some of our owners have taste 
and judgment . . . Pittsburghers are to be con- 
gratulated for owning these canvases—or for 
having the purchase power.” 

Some of the pictures he chose for specific 
praise were Eugene Speicher’s “The Hunter,” 
which he said was one of the best things 
Speicher ever did, and Franklin Watkins’ 
“Suicide in Costume” an “irradicable” canvas. 
In summation he wrote: “Well, if we have 
no International this year, we have thunderous 
and portentous echoes of other years, and at 
one springtime or another we have had some 
giants exhibiting here.” 


Young Artists to Make Tours 


Four circuit exhibitions, in the form of one- 
man shows by young American artists, are 
being arranged by Eleanor Lambert of New 
Yu:': to cover museums and galleries through- 
out the United States and Canada. The art- 
ists selected are Bessie Lasky, Antoinette 
Schulte, Alice Stallknecht and Frederick Wight. 

The Lasky circuit will cover the Pacific 
Coast and the Southwest. Frederick Wight’s 
paintings of hunters and sea captains will 
travel through New England, Canada and the 
Middle West. Miss Stallknecht’s work will be 
shown in New York State, Ohio, Kentucky 
and Pennsylvania, and Miss Schulte’s paintings 
will make a tour of the West and South. 





Cézanne Facsimiles 

The facsimile reproductions of paintings by 
Cézanne on view at the galleries of Raymond 
& Raymond, New York, during November 
were made in Germany by Hanfstengel. Their 
quality and fidelity of transliteration were 
termed “little short of miraculous” by the art 
critic of the Sun. a 

“Of course,” he wrote, “no print quite simu- 
lates the peculiar richness and depth of the 
oil medium, but all the rest is here, down 
to each individual brush stroke. You know 
at a glance whether the canvas was thinly 
painted or in heavy impasto—in a word, get 
almost the effect of the original canvas.” 











WILL BUY 

Fine Paintings, Bronzes, Antiques, etc. High 

class only and must bargains. Address: 
A. J. ROSE, 1024 Story Building, 

Los Angeles, California 
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Alabama Artists Hold Third Annual Show 





> 





“The Syrup Mill,” by J. Kelly Fitzpatrick. 
Awarded the Certificate of Merit at Alabama Third Annual. 


The third annual exhibition of the Alabama 
Art League which is being held at the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Montgomery, is small but 
thoroughly representative of Alabama art, ac- 
cording to the League’s Bulletin. 

Katherine Melville’s “Japanese Plum Blos- 
soms” received honorable mention and the 
Garden Club’s award for the best water-color. 
The Certificate of Merit Kelly 


went to J. 





New Jersey’s Annual 

Two medals are to be awarded during the 
annual New Jersey exhibition sponsored by 
that states chapter of the American Artists 
Professional League held at the Montclair Art 
Museum, from Nov. 13 to Dec. 18. The New 
Jersey Chapter medal is the work of Edith 
Cleaves Barry and the Montclair Museum 
medal was designed by Harry Lewis Raul. 

“Gallery Talks” during the exhibition period 
will be given as follows: Nov. 20, “American 
Artists,” Robert Macbeth; Nov. 27, “American 
Art, Its Relation to American Democracy,” 
Van Dearing Perrine; Nov. 21, “An Explana- 
tion of the Modernist Tendency in American 
Art,” Harry Lewis Raul; Dec. 4, “A Tribute 
to the American Public,” Haynesworth Bald- 
rey; Dec. 11, “Art Education in America,” 
Raymond P. Ensign; Dec. 18, “Appreciation of 
American Art,” Henry’ R. Poore. 


Fitzpatrick, for “The Syrup Mill,” and the 
Garden Club’s was awarded to 
Ethel Shutts. Other honorable mentions were 
given to Alice McGehee and Leland Smith. 

Following the League’s show, Warre Car- 
michael and Madeline Sharrer will each hold 
a one-man exhibition at the Montgomery Mu- 
seum during December. 


1933 Art History Congress 


The 13th International Congress of the His- 
tory of Art will be held at Stockholm, Sept. 3- 
6, 1933, says the Museum News. In addition to 
the usual art subjects, there will be a special 
section on museology, covering the use of X- 
rays, the classifications used in museum cata- 
logues, international rules for spelling proper 
names, etc. 

Correspondence should be addressed to the 
Congrés International d’Histoire de 1’Art, 


Stockholm, 6. 


cash prize 





John Erskine as a Collector 


John Erskine, writer, musician, teacher and 
scholar, is an art collector as well. For years 
he has been buying paintings and drawings 
by American artists. For the first time he is 
allowing his collection to be viewed publicly, 
at the Syracuse Museum, through November. 
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- New York Criticism 


The paintings and sculpture of Archipenko, 
being shown at the John Levy Galleries until 
Nov. 19, prove to Henry McBride of the Sun 
that this Russian-American is both versatile 
and unusual. “He is a sculptor by reputation,” 
writes McBride, “yet in this exhibition the 
visitor sees both paintings and sculpture and 
hesitates to rank one above the other. Archi- 
penko is a modernist and an ex-Russian and 
yet in his art he is far from preaching Com- 
munism. On the contrary he openly addresses 
himself to the aristocratic element of the com- 
munity. His strange abstractions, both in | 
paint and in shining metal, are not designed 
to give comfort to sweating peasants but to 
ornament the most elegant boudoirs in the 
community. 

“Another point in Archipenko’s favor is that 
he rejoices in handskill. The workmanship 
is always thorough. Nothing is fumbled. 
Every idea is clear in the artist’s mind before 
he starts to work and he realizes it with 


great economy of means.” 
* * * 


Bruce Deals With New York 

Six of the sixteen canvases which Edward 
Bruce is showing at the Milch Galleries during 
November, deal with the metropolis, which 
Bruce has found “teeming with motif.” 

“Hitherto,” writes Edward Alden Jewell in 
the Times, “one has first of all associated with 
Edward Bruce the infinitely various landscape 
of Italy, as translated into the simplified lan- 
guage of his pallidly sunlit style. From now 
on, however, Bruce must be accepted as one 
of the innumerable band of artists who have 
looked out upon New York City and found 
it teeming with motifs that await the painter’s 
revaluing and metamorphosing touch 
In most of the paintings shown the artist’s 
characteristic subdued palette figures, with, as 
usual, its tone of warm wanness. But some- 
times there is in evidence a kind of fugitive 
keying up. Besides which it may be noted 
that the artist’s use of simplification seems less 
artificial in his approach to the city spectacle 


than it so often does in landscape.” 
* * * 


The Pastels of Mary Cassatt 

A group of pastels by the late Mary Cas- 
satt is being shown at the Durand-Ruel Gal- 
leries until Nov. 19. 

“In her pastels she is usually seen at her 
best,” said Margaret Breuning in the Post, 
“for there is a charm and facility in this work 
often lacking in her performance in other me- 
diums. The relentless pursuit of craftsmanship 
and veracity of naturalistic statement which 
characterized her paintings are not diminished 
in these ingratiating works, but there is an 
added refinement of handling, with especial 
clarity and beauty of color . . . The current 
showing includes many phases of development 
from the rather bilious greenish flesh tones of 
the early works to the exquisite nuances of 
the tender harmonies of her final achievement. 
Yet in all her work there are dignity and dis- 


tinction.” 
* * + 
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Pictures That Smack of the Soil 

Tibor Pataky, Hungarian artist, whose first 
one-man exhibition was held at the Delphic 
Studios, won the approval of the critics with 
paintings that “smacked of the soil,” and 
brought to Iife pleasant peasant folk. “He 
carried the spectator with him,” said the Times, 
“into a land of humor and sunshine where 
peasants dance in bright-colored costumes and 
flowers of the temperateazone bloom in tropical 
luxuriance. Some of the paintings are like 
bright dreams of childhood realized in paint.” 

The art of Pataky “appears in almost bar- 
baric brilliance of color,” according to the Sun, 
“in the alternately rigorous care for the actual 
and the fairy-tale tike abandonment to pure 
fancy. It seems at once naive and accom- 
plished, as though fore its sophistication it 
still is deep rooted in the primitive feeling of 
the race. The result is something vivid, exotic, 
personal, that sets these unfamiliar visions a 


bit aside from the general run.” 
* * * 


The Sea and the Sailor 


The rollicking, roistering sailor ashore and the 
ships from whence he comes are two themes 
of which Gordon Grant never tires and which 
he presents ever in a new light. His exhibi- 
tion of water color sketches devoted to these 
subjects being held at the Grand Central Art 
Galleries during November drew, as always, 
praise from the critics. The Herald-Tribune 
felt they were “executed with 


tion.” 

“Mr. Grant knows the sea and ships,” said 
the Sun, “and even if he does elect to present 
them in their fair weather moods, he carries 
it off with an easy air that is vastly appre- 


| ciated by many who also prefer their sea in its 


more cheerful aspects.” 
* ® * 


Drawings by Barnard Lintott 
A group of drawings by Barnard Lintott, 
which, according to Edward Alden Jewell in 
the Times, are “as fine as anything Mr. Lintott 
has thus far exhibited in America,” is on view 
at the Marie Sterner Galleries until Nov. 19. 
“Landscape is chiefly his subject,” writes 
Jewell. “The sensitiveness with which trees 
and infinite moods of earth are felt and ex- 
pressed irradiates each of these beautiful evo- 
cations. So much is indicated. ‘The method 
is never literal. Lintott defines with perfect 
clearness, yet invariably in an idiom that con- 
cerns itself chiefly with the essence of forms 
His work has genuine substance. It is 
art. And it is art of such quality as—in this 


medium—is met with only at intervals.” 
* * * 


Upholding Miro’s Honesty 


Believing that the public is “mystified, slight- 
ly shocked, and displeased” at the creations of 
Joan Miro, leader of the surrealists, on view at 
the Pierre Matisse Galleries, Henry McBride 
explains Miro’s abstractions in the Sun; “We 
have no guide to Miro but our instinct; and 
so few of us dare to trust that. We half 
suspect that Miro is deliberately making fun 


of us, and suspicion of that sort is intolerable 


to Americans. 
“Of course he is doing nothing of the sort. 
Miro is as slightly aware of the spectator as 
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any painter living. Therein lies his power. 
He completely gives himself up to the whim 
that controls him when painting and is as 
honest as he is amusing. His color is splendid 
and his designs have plenty in reserve. Among 
all the new men in Paris he is the one, in my 
opinion, who is most distinguished.” 
* * * 


London’s Subdued Palette 


Although Frank London is said to reflect the 
Woodstock point of view, he reflects it at its 
best, according to Edward Alden Jewell of the 
Times, who wrote of his current exhibition at 
the Montross Gallery: “London employs the 
subdued palette peculiar to this group, and the 
brushwork has a way of ‘fuzzing’ surfaces and 
contours. . By some of the Woodstock: artists 
these traits are carried, one feels, rather to ex- 
cess, along with a penchant for cultivated 
‘naiveté.’” But Frank London, working with dis- 
cretion and taste, makes what may be called 
earmarks of ‘place’ at all times subserve his 
own strong individuality.” 
| * * * 


Expansive and Exuberant 

| Harry Gottlieb, a returned Guggenheim 
Fellow, has obviously taken good advantage of 
his award, for after seeing the recent exhibi- 
tion of European paintings at the Rehn Gal- 
leries, Margaret Breuning of the Post said: 
“Gottlieb indicates resourcefulness and fecund- 
ity of invention in all this recent work. His 
flair for the pictorial aspect of any environ- 
ment accounts in large measure for the range 
of subject matter included in, the present ex- 
hibition. 

“While all of his work is vigorous, much of 
it is highly. decorative. The vitality of his 
canvases results not so much from any violence 
of line or design as from the strength of the 
inner life of the painting, which is based on 
objective facts but does not depend on them 
for its effect. Naturally, the moment repre- 
sented here is a period of expansiveness and 
exuberance; the later assimilation of this im- 
pact of impressions and the synthesis of them 
into new zxsthetic forms will undoubtedly bring 


an even richer, more matured expression.” 
* * * 


Werner Drewes and Herbert Kniffin 


That Werner Drewes is a painter worth 
watching is gathered from the mass of New 
York critical comment. His show at the Mor- 
ton Galleries in the early part of November 
brought forth varied opinion. 

The Times commentator thought he painted 
“with sureness and vision, with suggestion 
rather than in detail,” while the Herald-Tribune 
called his work “rather sketchy.” The Sun 
termed Mr. Drewes an “imaginative painter, 
who is worth watching.” 

Herbert Kniffin, who shared the exhibition 
with Mr. Drewes, was described by the Post 
as a painter with a wide fange of interest “yet 
a concise coherence of expression that brings 
conviction,” and by the Times as a careful 


constructor of pictures. 
* + + 


Wheelock, Carver and Painter 
Warren Wheelock, another artist with “two 
strings to his bow,” is being featured at An 
American Group with paintings and sculpture. 
Although he is already known as a carver 
of stone and wood, it is with his paintings that 
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he has the strongest appeal, according to the 
Herald-Tribune, which said: “Both life and 
the means of interpreting it are important to 
Wheelock, who varies his style considerably in 
his approach to different themes . . . Wheelock 
is perhaps most himself in the more decorative 
vein of his earlier work. ‘Though wanting in 
strength of drawing this shows less the influence 
of others than certain back country subjects, 
for instance, which are reminiscent in style of 
the work of Thomas Benton. It is clear that 
Wheelock is undergoing development as a 
painter. He has already accomplished much, 
as his paintings and sculpture indicate.” 
+ * * 

Another “‘Contrast’” Show 

Because of the success of the first exhibition of 
“contrasts,” the Newhouse Galleries have ar- 
ranged another exhibition where the old and 
the new art rub shoulders. An _ ultra-modern 
painting is placed next to a rendition of the 
same subject by an old master. For example. 
a Braque still-life of grapes and lemons has 
been arranged alongside of a similar theme by 
Pieter De Ring. Henry McBride of the Sun 
says of these two paintings: 

“The older master has missed no wrinkle 
or accident of surface modelling or variation 
of color in his portrayal of the fruit. Braque, 
however, has simply rubbed in a bit of yellow 
and green—yellow for the lemons and green 
for the grapes. A broad black outline thrown 
around the contour of the lemons, similar out- 
lines for the grapes, and the thing is done so 
far as representation of the fruit is concerned. 
And yet it holds its own beside its laboriously 
explanatory neighbor.” 

* * * 


Water Colors at “144” 

Milton Avery is an artist who has a loyalty 
to an uncompromisingly personal manner and 
will not stoop to subterfuges that might bring 
fame over night. So said the Times in sing- 
ling his works out for special praise from the 
collection of water colors on display at Gallery 
144 West 13th Street until Nov. 18. 

Others whose works were praised were Fosh- 
ko for “Peddlers,” “a bright spot in the exhibi- 
tion,” Ann Brockman for “The Camera Man” 
“a clever piece of illustration,” and Waldo 
Peirce for the “drama” of “Bulls at Pamplona.” 


Fig Leaves a la Mussolini 

The statues by Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney 
on the campus of McGill University, in Can- 
ada, are not the only ones to be equipped with 
clothing that the sculptor never intended them 
to have. The New York Herald Tribune re- 
ports from Rome that the 60 statues in the 
new sports stadium will be supplied with fig 
leaves. The statues, representing youths in 
various forms of athletic endeavor, are being 
“dressed up,” it is understood, at the sugges- 
tion of the Vatican, which pointed out that 
the stadium was to be used by girl athletes 
as well as men. 


Nathaniel Dirk’s First Show 
Nathaniel Dirk is holding his first one-man 
show of paintings at the Eighth Street Gal- 
lery, New York. Examples of his work have 
been seen at the Opportunity Gallery in New 
York, the Corcoran Gallery and the Carnegie 
International. 
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Walt Kuhn’s Vigor Like Walt Whitman’s 





“The Camp Cook,” by Walt Kuhn. 


The collection of seven new paintings by Walt 
Kuhn at the Marie Harriman Gallery indicate, 
according to the critics, that Kuhn with his 
strength and technique is well on his way 
to distinction. Henry McBride of the New 
York Sun called his work “robust paintings 
by a robust painter.” 

Intimating that Walt Whitman might have 
painted like Kuhn, McBride said: “All these 
people who stare down at you from his can- 
vases are downright 100 per cent. They are 
unconcerned about your opinion and unworried 
about the depression or anything else. They 
are, like the original Walt, nonchalant. They 
probably reached New York via Main Street, 
but with very definite ideas as to what to do 





To Show Haitian Paintings 

An exhibition of Haitian paintings by Doug- 
las Brown will open at the Rehn Galleries, New 
York, on Dec. 5 to continue until Christmas. 
The show will comprise 33 paintings, including 
the portrait study “Race Leader—Dr. Price- 
Mars,” which was reproduced in the Ist No- 
vember issue of Tue Arr Dicest. Mr. Brown 
recently returned from a nine-months sojourn 
in Haiti. 
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when they got there. 
ventured as yet 


They have probably not 
very far from Fourteenth 
street, but they have found on that boulevard 
all that was necessary for their spiritual and 
physical requirements All these robust 
people met a robust artist when they met 
Walt Kuhn. Mr. Kuhn says what he has to 
say about them as forcefully as possible. He 
is beginning to be as keen on dynamics as the 
late George Bellows.” 

“In the new pictures—to some extent mark- 
ing an advance—Kuhn goes on developing a 
style that harbors few tokens of indebtedness,” 
wrote Edward Alden Jewell in the New York 
Times. “Those who used not over-much to 
admire what they called a kind of ‘stickiness’ in 
the paint may find less to cavil at now.” 

“Kuhn has developed his own technique as 
well as chosen his individual subject matter,” 
the New York Post said; “they mutually sup- 
port each other in a vitality and piquancy of 
artistic expression.” 
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Bucher Collection to go Under the Hammer 





“Wisdom Crowning the Learned Scientist.” Brussels Tapestry, Jan Frans van den Hecke. 


About 1680. 


Fine tapestries and textiles are found in the 
collection of Frederick Bucher, New York 
dealer and collector, which will go on exhibition 
at the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries on Nov. 19, prior to dispersal on the after- 
noons of Nov. 25 and 26 and the evening of 
Nov. 25. The evening session will be devoted en- 
tirely to paintings, American bronzes, XVIIIth 
century French and English furniture, porcelain, 
clocks, candelabra and other objects complete 
the catalogue. 

“War Crowning the Magnanimous Victor” 
and “Wisdom Crowning the Learned Scien- 
tist,” two allegorical companion pieces, are 
among the important Brussels tapestries of the 
XVIIth century. In one a soldier in armor 
kneels before a gigantic figure of Mars, who 
has placed on his head a laurel wreath; in the 
other is shown a bearded scientist surrounded 
by astronomical instruments and books, with 
Wisdom approaching from behind with a crown 
of laurel. Dating from about 1680, both bear 
the signature of the atelier “I. F. Van Den 
Hecke.” Flemish Renaissance tapestries in- 
clude “A Homeric Banquet,” a XVIIth cen- 
tury example from a XVIth century cartoon; 


and a late XVIth century verdure tapestry 
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showing Diana on the hunt. The textiles 
which come up in the first and third sessions, 
comprising damasks, brocades, velvets and em- 


broideries, include fine XVIth and XVIIth 


century pieces. 


As a collector Mr. Bucher was particularly | 
interested in bronzes by American sculptors. | 


Among the items in this sale are Frederic Rem- 
ington’s “Bronco Buster,” probably the sculp- 
tor’s most popular subject, and a bronze statu- 
ette of “Diana,” done by Frederick MacMon- 
nies in 1890. In the painting section appears 
Zorn’s “Solnedgang,” representing a young girl, 
nude, approaching through a tangle of green 
woods at sunset. It is signed and dated 1892. 
There is also a Schreyer, “Cossack Horses in a 
Storm,” which was once exhibited at the Metro- 
politan Museum. An interesting bust portrait 
of J. C. Van Arsdale is attributed to Gilbert 
Stuart. French pictures include the “Fete 
Champétre,” attributed to Nicolas Lancret. A 
group of yachting pictures, by M. F. H. de 
Haas, John E. C. Petersen and others, come 
from the collection of James Gordon Bennett, 
dispersed at these auction rooms in 1931. 
Among the decorative objects is a gilded 
silver samovar, made for the Czarevitch, later 
Czar Alexander III, and having on the spout 
under the crown the entwined initials “AA” 
for his name, Alexander Alexandrovitch. Made 
in St. Petersburg in the XIXth century, this 
piece was used by the Czarevitch in the Anitch- 


| kov Palace. 


The Galleries Announce an Exhibition 
* American Sporting Prin.s 
From November roth to November 30th, 1932 
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Reinach Is Dead 


Salomon Reinach, director of the National 
Museum of Antiquities in St. Germain and 
author of the well known art reference volume 
“Apollo,” died at his home in Boulogne, France, 
on Nov. 4. He was 74 years old. 

Dr. Reinach, who in his long career wrote 
more than 70 books and about 5,000 articles 
on art, religion and philosophy, was regarded 
as one of the world’s most distinguished ar- 
cheologists. His “Apollo” has been published in 
96 French editions, translated into many lan- 
guages, and has since its first appearance been 
looked upon as a standard work on the history 
of art. No two editions of “Apollo” are ex- 
actly alike. Before one edition was sold the 


| author would make some new discovery or 


find some way in which he might improve the 
accuracy of his book. By nature a scholar, 
Dr. Reinach delved deeply into the history of 
art and archeological research, writing long 


| treatises on such subjects as painting in the 


middle ages, Greek and Etruscan art and hun- 
dreds of guides to art museums. 

A man of positive views, Dr. Reinach en- 
gaged in two very bitter controversies. One 
pertained to religion, with Dr. Reinach holding 
that there was no tangible or wholly reliable 
evidence of the existence of Jesus, and that 
not one account of the life of Christ in the 
Gospels could be accepted as authentic. The 
other had to do with the genuineness of the 
relics of Glozel, a feud which split the savants 
of France into two factions. It will be re- 
called that a youth named Fradel ran his plow 
against some large stones at Glozel, near Vichy, 
and on trying to dig them up, found a large 
cache of urns and clayware of supposedly an- 
cient origin. Dr. Reinach contended that the 
relics were archxological remains of the Neo- 
lithic Age, and that the markings showed there 
was an alphabet 6,000 years ago, far ante- 
dating the Phoenician alphabet. M. Dussand, 
conservator of Oriental antiquities at the 
Louvre, disputed this contention and declared 
that the objects were merely remains of a kiln 
which had been at Glozel in the XVIIth cen- 
tury. Subsequent findings are reported to have 
upheld M. Dussand. 

Dr. Reinach was a member of the Institute 
of France and an Officer of the Legion of 
Honor. Born in 1858 in St. Germain, he was 
a brilliant student in the lower French schools 
and attained high rank at the French school 
in Athens, from which he was graduated in 
1879. There, in the environment of the Acrop- 
olis, his leaning to antiquities and archeological 
research developed. He was a member of 
various scientific expeditions to Smyrna, Mace- 
donia, Carthage, Bosnia, Tunis and Odessa. 
Dr. Reinach’s fine work in these fields earned 
him a place in the St. Germain Museum and 
gave him the chair of archeology at L’Ecole 
du Louvre. He was president of the Academie 
des Inscriptions from 1906 to his death. 


An Ancient Cornish Bracelet 
The British Museum has announced many 
important acquisitions of antiquities, among 
them a roughly shaped and unfinished gold 
bracelet of 1000 to 750 B. C. found in Towed- 


nack in Cornwall. 
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American Owned 


Striking proof of the catholic taste of the 
American collector may be had at the Albright 
Art Gallery in Buffalo, where a review of 
a “Century of French Art from 1800 to 1900” 
is being presented. There, in an American 
gallery located off the beaten track, the diffi- 
cult task of effectively revealing 100 years of 
art in a foreign land has been accomplished 
without importing a single piece from abroad. 
Every exhibit is American owned, a loan from 
some prominent private collector or from some 
ranking dealer, whose stock will eventually pass 
into private possession. 

Two purposes determined the manner of 
selecting these particular paintings and prints. 
One was to bring together works of art as 
representative as possible of the men who domi- 
nated their generation; the other was to illus- 
trate, by arrangement, the change of prin- 
ciples and conceptions which arose in this 
period of experimentation. “From our re- 
moved viewpoint,” writes Walter N. Gordon 
of the gallery, “we are now able to evaluate 
more justly the trends which in the XIXth 
century seemed incompatible. The vigor and 
color of the four large Delacroix panels from 
the Gallatin collection strike the keynote of 
the century’s Romanticism. The David por- 
trait of ‘Madame de Servan’ from Wildenstein’s, 
the: Ingres ‘Bernier’ portrait and several Ingres 
sketches and drawings, representing the Clas- 
sicists, illustrate the technical precision and 
linear tradition picked up later by Degas, 
Lautrec and Picasso. Examples of Monet, 
Pissarro, Sisley and Renoir are all well chosen 
to show the Impressionist methods, and so 
placed to make clear the two trends which 
followed: the decomposition of form, and what’s 
more significant, the recognition of the un- 
limited possibilities of emotional enrichment. 


“Seurat is represented by the Lewisohn 
‘Grand Jatte,’ Gauguin by two Tahiti sub- 
jects, Van Gogh by a ‘Bouquet’ from the 
Marie Harriman Galleries, and the ‘House on 
the Crau’ from the Conger Goodyear collec- 
tion. The realistic strain, continuous from 
Gericault and Courbet, is represented by the 
-caricaturists, Forain and Gavarni and especi- 
ally the numerous Daumier paintings and draw- 
ings, largely borrowed from Knoedler’s. To 
give climax, the unification of these various 
trends are shown in the Cézanne ‘Self-Portrait’ 
from the Duncan Philipps collection. Matisse 
as descendant of the Impressionists, Picasso 
as exponent of the step toward pure abstrac- 
tion, and Henri Rousseau as representative of 
the primitives, are seen in characteristic works, 
borrowed from Knoedler’s, the Julius Oppen- 
heimer collection and the XIXth century 
French group in the Albright Gallery.” 

The Bulletin of the gallery gives these gen- 
eral characteristics of the show: “One strong 
contrast presents itself to our mind as we 
survey the French art of this century—al- 
though evolution and revolt is essential to this 
age of a changing social order, which causes a 
strong and reverberating undercurrent of un- 
easiness and encourages a feverish search for 
the new, all this takes place within the 
boundaries of one single nation, all this, during 
nearly 100 years remains strictly and unerr- 
ingly French. 
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Cleveland Acquires a Filippino Lippi 





“The Holy Family with St. Margaret and St. John,’ by Filippino Lippi (1457 (?)-1504). 


“The Holy Family with St. Margaret and 
St. John,” by Filippino Lippi, has been added 
to the Holden collection in the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, as a purchase from the Delia E. 
Holden Fund, the gift of the late Mrs. Liberty 
E. Holden, and from her five children. The 
picture was included in the collection of the 
Palazzo Sant’ Angelo in Naples, during the 
XIXth century. It was purchased by the 
late Samuel D. Warren, who brought it to this 
country, where it remained until one of his 


“Ts it the unity of race which makes of the 
French art of this century such a strong and 
great period—is it the sudden change from na- 
tional to international art which has caused 
the visible decline in the contemporary art of 
the XXth century? For it cannot be denied 
that French art like American art presents 
today a kaleidoscopic picture of men and 
women from all parts of the world, and that 
those who have given to contemporary art 
its halo, if there is one, have come to us from 
that other greater century. 


“If we stop to consider the dates of these 
artists represented in this exhibition, we find 
that they start with the French revolution, the 
beginning of the end of monarchy, and that 
they end with a world war, which marked 
the final triumph of the bourgeoisie, grown 
strong during a century of desperate struggle, 
from which has sprung the new aristocracy 
of today: an aristocracy based on nobility of 
mind.” 

















heirs returned it across the Atlantic to Lewes 
House, Sussex, a country seat of E. P. Warren 
in England. From there it came to the 
Cleveland Museum. 

The color of the picture is bright and trans- 
lucent. The St. John is clothed in red, the 
St. Joseph in a bright orange yellow with a 
blue mantle, while the St. Margaret wears a 
bright blue cloth with an underbodice of orange 
and a headdess of red. The Virgin is clothed 
in a red garment, bordered with embroidery 
in gold thread. 





An All-Brooklyn Affair 


The second annual invitation exhibition of 
work by members of the Brooklyn Society of 
Artists, the Brooklyn Society of Modern Art- 
ists, the Brooklyn Society of Miniature Paint- 
ers, the Brooklyn Painters and Sculptors, and 
the Brooklyn Art Guild, is being held at the 
Grant Studios, lively little art center of the 
community, until Nov. 23. 
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Counter Attack 


The columns of Tue Art Dicesr are always 
open to pertinent comments from its readers. 
From the first issue back in 1926, the editors 
have endeavored to make Tue Arr Dicest a 
personal possession of each of its readers and 
have welcomed their “Letters to the Editor” 
as one of the best possible means of keeping 
alive the ever-increasing art interest in America. 
Herewith is printed in full an answer to | 
Harrison S. Morris’s attack on modernism en- 
uitled “The Art Called Modern,” which ap- 
peared in the Ist November issue. It comes 
from Allen Weller, assistant professor of Clas- 
sical Archaeology and History of Art at the 
University of Missouri. He says: 

“In the first place, let it be understood that 
my profession as a student and teacher of the 
history of art has of necessity kept my atten- 
tion and interest much upon the past, and I 
am sure Mr. Morris himself could find no 
fault with my admiration and veneration for 
‘the art called ancient.’ On the other hand, I 
find the art of my own day of vital importance 
as well, and I resent anyone saying, as he 
does, that it is neither art nor modern, unless 
he can back up his opinion by clear-cut argu- 
ments and logical reasoning. 

“Mr. Morris says that contemporary paint- 
ing cannot be called modern because it is in- 
fluenced by earlier artists. He names three 
artists as the sources of present day painting 





(though of course any keen observer at recent 
shows could pick out a dozen others equally 
influential )—Giotto, El Greco, and Ingres. The 
really shocking thing about the discussion is 
that in mentioning the work of these three art- 
ists, this new champion of conservatism be- 
trays a singular lack of understanding of the 
very works by which he professes to measure 
the moderns. I do not condemn conservatism 
—but let us have intelligent conservatism! 

“Of Giotto he says: ‘He brought into 
Europe the fashion of Byzantine painting. 
As Giotto lived in the early XIVth century, 
and as Byzantine art had been firmly estab- 
lished in Italy at least from the VIth century 
(sce the mosaics at Ravenna), Mr. Morris 
has only missed his dates by about eight hun- 
dred years. And anyone who understands the 
flat, rigid, dogmatic style of Byzantine decor- 
ation must realize that Giotto’s importance 
lay in his breaking away from this style to 
one of richer human content and greater solid- 
ity—in other words, that he freed Europe 
from Byzantine painting, rather than introduced 
it. Mr. Morris continues: ‘Anyone who descends 
into the airless underground chapel at Assisi | 
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may see his archaic work in full display.’ 
Indeed anyone will not. Evidently the author 
has never been to Assisi. In the first place, 
the building is a church and not a chapel. 
But more important, with the exception of a 
single vault-painting which is probably the 
work of Giotto’s assistants, the Giotto works 
at Assisi are in the lofty, light, airy upper 
church, where, upon the nave walls, are spread 
out the splendid scenes which illustrate the 
life of St. Francis. To continue: ‘Action is 
arrested by infantile drawing.’ This statement 
is what I really cannot forgive in this amaz- 
ing account of the work of Giotto. That the 
ponderous, impressive, eternal figures of Giotto’s 
great pictures, so full of serious, organic life, 
so directly and inevitably presented, should 
be characterized as ‘infantile drawing’ is to me 
incredible. Let Mr. Morris look once again 
at the figures who play their parts in the 
scenes of the Miracle of the Spring, or of 
the Sermon to the Birds—is it possible that 
he would call these masterpieces of clear vig- 
orous draughtsmanship and of solidly estab- 
lished form examples of ‘infantile drawing?’ 
Mr. Morris concludes: ‘The value of the long 
row of murals lies, to us, in its very antiquity.’ 
In other words, the only worth the work of 
Giotto has to Mr. Morris is because it happens 
to be old. He has wholly missed the serious 
content, the penetrating human analysis, the 
wealth of tenderness and sympathy and 
strength with which Giotto has interpreted 
these scenes. Naturally anyone who shows 
himself so lacking in understanding of ‘the 
art called ancient’ is unable to understand ‘the 
art called modern.” Everything in his account 
of Giotto is wrong. 

“His judgement of El Greco and Ingres 
seems to be equally faulty. He admits the 
impressiveness of El] Greco—even saying that 
without it the artist would be ‘laughed into 
oblivion’—but he does not explain it. Ingres 
he dismisses as ‘the most realistic and exact 
of French portraitists,’ apparently without 
realizing the importance of the great French- 
man as a reincarnation of the classic spirit. 
Incidentally, each of these three artists is 
full of obvious influences from earlier painters 
—Giotto reflects both Classic and Byzantine 
knowledge, El Greco has many memories of 
his Greek birth and his Venetian training, and 
Ingres, of course, studied Raphael and Poussin 
and a host of others in the formation of his 
own style. According to Mr. Morris, they could 
never, therefore, have been what he calls 


‘modern’—whatever that means! 


“T shall not go ahead with a discussion of 
the later nart of this article, for its foundations, 
as the foregoing paragraphs show, are so un- 
certain as to remove any value from conclu- 


sions based upon them. His sentences on 
Rousseau-Douanier (who. though he died 
twenty-two years ago, Mr. Morris considers 


contemporary) are precious examples of a lack 
of imagination and of understanding almost 
too great to be believed. His insinuation, as 
one argument against it, that modern art is 
primarily the work of Jews is, of course, the 
crassest sort of appeal to race prejudice, and 
has no place whatever in a serious discussion 
of aesthetics. My desire has been to defend 
the ancients rather than argue about matters 
of mere personal taste. 

“Altogether, Tue Arr Dicest has done a 
real service to bring to our attention this 
‘vigorous presentation of the side of conserva- 
tism.’ We had almost forgotten that such prej- 
udice still existed; we had almost forgotten 
that it was possible to be so literal (and so 
incorrect) in a modern reaction to art.” 





Tue Arr Dicest will try to find any work 
of art desired by a reader. 


| bronze 
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Arnold Seligmann 


Arnold Seligmann, art connoisseur and 
dealer, died at his Paris home on Nov. 3, at 
the age of 61. His career on both sides of the 
Atlantic had been long and distinctive. He 
was the owner of Arnold Seligmann et Fils, 
Paris, and the founder and vice president of 
Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., New York. 
He opened the New York branch about twenty 
years ago. 

Born in Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany, Mr. 
Seligmann became a French citizen after mov- 
ing to Paris forty years ago to found his 
business. He was known in Paris as well as in 
New York ior the high class art he sold and 
collected. Among the prominent collectors 
whom he advised on paintings, tapestries, an- 
tiques and statuary were the late J. P. Morgan, 
the late Thomas Fortune Ryan, the late Henry 
Walton, members of the famous Rothschild 
family and William Randolph Hearst. His 
own private collection is said to be one of 
the finest. His adopted country made Mr. 
Seligmann a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

Mr. Seligmann is survived by two sons, Jean 
A. Seligmann, who will succeed as head of the 
firm, and Armand Seligmann, chef de cabinet 
in the French Ministry of Finance. 


Mrs. Kitson, Sculptor, Dies 


Mrs. Theo Alice Ruggles Kitson, whose 
statues and war monuments adorn the parks of 
many American cities, died in Boston on Oct. 
29 at he age of 61. 

She was the wife of Henry Hudson Kitson, 
sculptor of note, under whom she studied 
sculpture, as well as with Dagnan-Bouveret 
in Paris. She was said to have been the first 
American woman to receive honorable mention 
in the Paris Salon for her exhibit in 1890. 
More than 50 of her sculptures have been erect- 
ed in various parts of the United States. Two 
figures representing the Michigan 
woods, commissioned by the women of Mich- 
igan, now stand in the Detroit Museum of 
Fine Arts. The portrait medallions of Gen- 
erals Dodge, Ransom, Logan, Bair, Howard, 
Grierson and McPherson on the Sherman 
statue in Washington were also designed by 


Mrs. Kitson. 


Georges Bal, Critic, Dead 


Georges Bal, for 36 years director of the 
art supplement of the Paris Herald died in that 
city on Nov. 2 after a short illness, at the age 
of 85. 

Mr. Bal was a collector of both classic and 
modern works and his assemblage of old en- 
gravings, rare books and paintings was con- 
sidered one of the finest in Paris. His associa- 
tion with the Paris Herald dates back 40 years, 
when he was engaged by James Gordon Ben- 
nett to create the art supplement for the 
journal. 


Oberammergau Sculptor Dies 
Ludwig Lang, sculptor and wood carver, who 
made Oberammergau almost as famous for its 
wood carving institute as for its presentation 
of the Passion Play, died Oct. 18 at the age 
of 89. He was the brother of Anton Lang, 

noted for his portrayal of the Christus. 


Alabama’s Third Annual Show 


The third annual exhibition of the Alabama 
Art League will be held at the Montgomery 
Museum of Fine Arts in November. New 
interest attaches to the show this year be- 
cause prizes and other awards will be given. 
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Editor, Florence Topping Green, Past Chairman of the Art Division, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Art Appreciation 


MORE CONCERNING OUR FUTURE 
RAPHAELS AND MICHAEL ANGELOS 


The remarks on the teaching of art apprecia- 
tion in the schools in this department in the 
lst October number caused quite a stir among 
the educators of the country. Forest Grant 
director of art of the Board of Education of 
the City of New York expressed great interest. 

“I should appreciate it deeply having. an 
opportunity to talk with you about the Art 
Appreciation Campaign in which I feel that 
we should all join in most enthusiastically,” 
he wrote. “My association with the architects 
is continuing and they are doing for the schools 
one of the best pieces of work with which I 
have had anything to do.” 

He added: “Art Appreciation should be 
emphasized throughout the entire United States 
and I hope you will keep up the good work.” 

What Mr. Grant is doing for New York, the 
clubwomen should work for in their home 
towns and cities. 

Royal Bailey Farnum, art director of the 
Rhode Island School of Design and past 
president of the International Art Congress, 
said that he was delighted to know that the 
convention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs voted to work for art education 
in the schools, also that he wanted to stress 
the great importance to the future generation 
of the continuance and development of our art 
training in the public schools as well as in 
private schools and colleges. In these depres- 
sion days the ignorance of uninformed prin- 
cipals, superintendents and boards of education, 
is apt to put the knife on such important sub- 
jects as art and music, utterly disregarding 
the great and all important human values to 
be found in these subjects. Their tendency 
is to consider only the question of so-called 
practical courses from the standpoint of dollars 
and cents. 

They would put our school children, artists 
in embryo, and future fathers and mothers, 
into the peasant class, a class enslaved wholly 
to work, with little or no opportunity for the 
enjoyment of the refinements of living. It 
becomes increasingly important for us as a 
nation, with our high standards of living, to 
maintain those high standards in spite of a 
depression. The maintenance of those stand- 
ards depends to a great extent upon our taste 
and appreciation of fine things. For this reason 
it is important that our children be given the 
opportunity of knowing about the principles 
and laws of beauty and design, and of study- 
ing appreciation of the fine things in one’s 
own environment. 

In answer to a question regarding the 
“machine age,” Mr. Farnum said: “We must 
now recognize very definitely that mass pro- 
duction hereafter must give way to quality in 
production if industrial competition is to be 
successfully met. No longer will mere masses 
of things sell. They must, in addition, appeal 
to the tastes of an intelligent public. As to 
the proposed courses in Architectural Apprecia- 
tion in high schools, it is an excellent thing. 
I believe, however, that the appreciation should 
be broader and other elements enter into its 
study.” 

I asked Mr. Farnum if he approved of college 
credits being given for art. 

“Certainly,” he answered. “I think college 
credits should be given for art work just as 











Questions on American Art for Prize Test 


Below is the fourth list of questions in 
Tue Arr Dicesr competition for members of 
the General Federation’ of Women’s Clubs. 


Retain all the answers until the contest closes 
next May. Valuable paintings, sculptures and 
prints will be given as prizes. 


1.—What sculptor modeled the figure on the facade of the New York Public Library? 


2—What great honor did he receive? 


3.—Name the statue in City Hall Park, New York, that was criticized severely and tell why. 

4.—Mention another beautiful statue by the same sculptor that was refused by Boston 
and accepted later by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

5—Name the sculptor now working on heroic portraits of four Presidents to be carved 


on a peak in the Black Hills of North Dakota. 


6.—Name other works of same sculptor. 


7.—Name the sculptor selected to execute the statues for the Capitol in Harrisburg, Pa. 
8—Who designed and helped to construct “The Cloisters’ in New York? 

9—What sculptor is prominent for his successful interpretation of the American Indian? 
10.—Mention the American sculptor who has done most to develop the art appreciation 


of the public. 





credits are given for work in English expression 
or the ability to memorize facts of History, or 
Science, or Mathematics, but our art courses 
should be so develoved and organized that they 
would, through tests or examinations, show just 
as conclusively as in other subjects that the 
student has acquired a knowledge and power 
of equal value. Too many of our high school 
art courses have been miniature commercial 
art schools and have not developed a serious- 
ness of purpose that should be given for college 
credits in the subjects. On the other hand, 
I know there are many teachers who are offer- 
ing art courses which in my judgment are far 
more worthy of college credits than some of the 
other traditional subjects which too often are 
disliked but have been accepted because it is 
the only way in which a student can get into 
college.” 

“What do you suggest to improve the con- 
dition?” 

“Improvement in our high school courses 
must come through a re-organization on a 
sound basis comparable to courses in English, 
History, Science, and other subject matter. I 
feel, moreover, that our art teachers should 
give a little more serious consideration to the 
academic approach to Art; that is, from the 
standpoint of the relationship of art to civili- 
zation, the historical side, in a sense the 
archaeological side. There should be more 
source material for reading, more magazines, 
more books in the library, more study of that 
character, home study. Only then can the 
courses become equivalent to regularly recog- 
nized college accredited subjects. In other 
words, the business of teaching art in our high 
schools has got to be taken more seriously than 
heretofore. Too often it is dependent wholly 
upon a pictorial graphic expression with glar- 
ing exhibitions at the end of the year.” 

“Do you consider a normal school graduate 
fitted to teach art in high school?” 

“No, not until art is given as much time as 
that of other subjects in normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges. 
necessity of having an art diploma for a teacher 
of art. Generally speaking, I would say the 
art teacher should have a diploma from an 
accredited teacher training course whether in 
an art school, in a college or a university. 
Such courses should require at least four 
years of work. When will so called educators 
recognize the great educational values to be 
found in the study of art? Music and art can 
bring into a school program spiritual values 


which are lacking in other subjects with the | 





I would approve of the | 





exception, of course, of English, which is but 
another means of expression.” 

The memories of Greece are not of the sordid 
and low level accomplishments of unintelligent 
labor, but of the sculptures of the Parthenon, 
the Hermes of Praxiteles. The Lemnian Athena 
or the Doryphorus of Polyclitus. Nations 
live and their traditions are handed down by 
means of art, so in our great country every 
means must be taken to give all children at 
least the appreciation of art if not the accom- 
plishment. 

In order to carry on the work throughout the 
United States, in every city, town and village, 
a very competent chairman has been appointed, 
Mrs. Fred Hall, St. Louis, Mo. Her work will 


* * 
THE PENNY ART FUND 

This fund is part of the Federation’s work to 
help the American artist. It was originated 
by Mrs. Alvoni Allen of New Jersey, who is 
chairman of the committee. A penny a year 
does not seem much, but we have more than 
2,500,000 Federated clubwomen and if each one 
gives a penny that would mean $25,000 a year 
to be spent for American art. Can we do it? 
Yes, it is being done. There is a special P. A. 
F. chairman in almost every state and Mrs. 
Allen is working for 100 per cent efficiency. 
She established the fund in her own state 
twelve years ago, and it increased in popularity 
so that she is now endeavoring to enlist it 
in every club in the United States. 

Each of the following states collect this fund, 
and with it, every year, purchase paintings by 
American artists and give them to the clubs 
in the state who do the most work in encourag- 
ing American art and artists. Oil paintings 
chosen from current exhibitions are bought 
by Mrs. Allen to present to the states buying 
the best and most paintings with this fund. 
The states are: New Jersey, Tennessee, Mas- 
sachusetts, Kansas, Vermont, Montana, Indi- 
ana, Texas, Missouri, Illinois, Rhode Island, 
Minnesota, District of Columbia, Michigan, 
Maine and Nevada. States expecting to adopt 
the Penny Art Fund this fall are New Mexico, 
Alabama, Wyoming, Washington, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania and Oregon. 

Mrs. Allen bought four large oil paintings 
from the North West Art Gallery, Seattle, 
Wash., for the prizes which will be presented 
next May. She will offer similar prizes every 
year. 

To show the result accomplished in just one 
state, Illinois: when the money was collected, 


[Continued on page 23] 


| be in the field of “Industrial and School Art.” 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 





Lawson’s “We Fix Flats” Chosen for Gift Print | 





“We Fix Flats.” 


Robert Lawson has the honor of supplying 
this year’s presentation print for the associate 
members of the Society of American Etchers. 
The print, entitled “We Fix Flats,” has been 
issued in an edition of 405 proofs and the 
plate destroyed. It is characteristic of Law- 
son’s well-known style and highly fanciful 
subject matter. Pegasus, the winged horse of 
mythology, is being shoed by a group of elves 
in a forest. 

The presentation of a print to its associate 
members has been an annual feature of the 
society’s activities since its foundation in 1915 
as the Brooklyn Society of Etchers. Many 
of the nation’s best known print makers have 
contributed etchings during that period. Last 
year the print was “Monte Caprino, Rome” 
by Herman A. Webster. In the biographical 
sketch accompanying “We Fix Flats,” John 
Taylor Arms, president of the society, said: 

“Lawson has explored an entirely new field 
of subject matter and one untouched by any 
other etcher in this country—the field of 
gnomes, and fairies, of elves and goblins and 
sprites, of the cluricaune, the leprechaun and 
the merrow. To his loving and sympathetic 
interpretations of these Good People of another 
life, he has brought a richness and wealth of 
imagination, a delicacy of translation, and a 
whimsicality of expression that have made his 
fairy prints something more than the fantasies 
of a highly imaginative artist; rather are they 
conceptions of a milder, kindlier, better world 
where the materialism and selfishness of our 
modern existence gives place to those gentler 





PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 


Send for illustrated catalog 
144 pages, $1.00 
FLORENTINE ART 
PLASTER CO. 

2217 Chestnut St., Philedelphis 


Etching by Robert Lawson. 


things of the spirit which might be ours if only 


we would open our hearts to them.” 
a * ~ 





Pollaiuolo’s Place 


The Baltimore Museum has acquired through 
gift the famous engraving, “Battle of Naked 
Men” by Antonio Pollaiuolo (1429-1498). This 
rare print, which is rightly regarded as a sig- 
nificant landmark for all time in the history 
of the graphic arts, is to be found in very 
few American public collections. It was re- 
produced in the September number of Tue 
Arr Dicest, when it was included in the 
Metropolitan Museum’s exhibition of “New 
Taste in Old Prints.” 

Adelyn D. Breeskin, curator of prints, wrote 
in the museum’s Bulletin of Pollaiuolo’s vast 
influence on the depiction of the nude during 
the centuries that followed: 

“The position held by Antonio among the 
Florentine artists was indeed a distinguished 
one (rivalled only by Verrocchio). He was the 
leader of the so-called realistic school, which 
completely eclipsed the tradition of symbolisn: 
set by the early Christian painters. Giotto 
succeeded in giving great solidity and weight 
to his figures, Donatello endowed his with 
great character and insight, but it was left to 
Pollaiuolo to present with complete mastery 
the structure of muscles and bone, the move- 
ment of limb and joint and the complicated, 
intricate play of the muscles. It is for the 
high standard set by him in the representa- 


| tion of the nude that his influence is chiefly 


of value. Not only in Florence was this in- 
fluence felt. Through Signorelli and Fiorenzo 


| de Lorenzo, his disciples, it spread to the Um- 


The sixteenth annual exhibition of the So- | 


ciety of American Etchers will be held at the 
National Arts Club, New York, from Nov. 
30 through December. About 400 etchings, 
drypoints, aquatints and mezzotints by 200 
American print makers will be included. The 


jury of selection will comprise the following | 


active members—Ernest D. Roth (chairman), | 


Eugene Higgins, Chauncey Ryder, Albert Flan- 
agan, Robert Lawson and Philip Kappel. 

Four special prizes will be awarded—the 
Mrs. Henry F. Noyes prize ($50) for the best 


prize ($25) for the best print by a member, 
the John Taylor Arms prize ($25) for the 
best piece of technical execution in pure etch- 
ing, and the Henry B. Shope prize ($50) for 
the best piece of composition in etching. 








Airplanes in Etching 

For those who are “air minded” the etching 
show now being held at Harlow-McDonald’s, 
New York, until the end of November, will 
have special appeal. It comprises works by 
John MacGilchrist, a young English artist who 
served with the Royal Air Corps. He has de- 
picted airplanes in various positions of flight 
and repose. 


Goal 


“There’d be more progress in 
fewer eyes were fixed on a prize.”—Le Baron 


Cooke. 
















EXPERT RESTORER OF 
OLD MASTERS 


and Authority on their Authorship. 
References given. Orders taken by 
writing Harvey Leepa, Box R.R., The 
Art Digest, 116 E. 59th St., New York. 


| structure. 


brian School, through Mantegna to the Paduan 
School, and by means of Diirer, his influence 
was even perceptible in a better understanding 
of the nude in the art of Germany, as is seen, 
for example, in Diirer’s engraving of ‘Jealousy,’ 
which shows the direct study of Pollaiuolo’s 
work. 

“Vasari wrote that Antonio removed the skin 
from many corpses to see the anatomy beneath. 
But his interest was not only in anatomical 
He was fascinated by vehement 
movements of the nude body. He pictured 


| violent energy and effort as no one, either be- 
print in the show, the Kate W. Arms Memorial | 





fore or after him, was able to do. And this 
great engraving of the ‘Battle of Naked Men’ 
is his most brilliant and characteristic depic- 
tion of this, his favorite theme. Here is action, 
full of energy, seized at its most significant 


| point, so skillfully portrayed that we are as 


aware of the previous and succeeding move- 


| ments of the limbs as of those actually pre- 


sented. The weight of the feet on the ground, 
the free swing of the torso and arms, and the 
concentrated ferocity of the faces, are given 
with the utmost truth and realism.” 


, . 
Rowlandson’s Pre-eminence 
In the display of prints by English caricatur- 
ists at the Keppel Galleries, New York, ‘Thomas 
Rowlandson comes off with first honors, ac- 


he me it cording to the critics. 


Although his prints have less interest than 
his drawings, Margaret Breuning feels that he 
“stands in a class by himself.” For she says: 
“The verve and brilliance of his line seems 
never to have faltered whether he dashed off 
humorous scenes in a grotesque vein or seized 
upon a simple incident of bourgeois life.” 

These works which portray various aspects 
of English life of a bygone day and “puncture 
pomposities” will continue on display until 


Nov. 26. 
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Print Makers, Old and Modern 


The Thames Set 


Memories of the London days when Whistler 
was practicing “The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies” and at the same time struggling to 
sell his art, are evoked by an article on Whist- 
ler’s Thames Set, in the latest issue of Fine 
Prints, house-organ of the Alden Galleries of 
Kansas City, edited by J. H. Bender. These 
prints are now on view at the Alden Galleries, 
which for the second time in seven years have 
been forced to seek larger quarters. 

“The meager sales Whistler made of his 
French set published shortly after his arrival 
in England certainly could not have suggested 
the publication of another set,” writes Mr. 
Bender. “I am inclined to believe that the ma- 
jority of the Thames plates were made with 
no definite idea as to publication. The river 
interested him and it was only natural that he 
would want to etch it in all its various moods.” 
Although the great French plate printer, De- 
latre, helped print the series for Whistler’s 
publisher, Serjeant Thomas of 39 Old Bond 
Street, very few sales greeted their appearance 
in 1861. 

“The period from 1861 to 1869,” reports Mr. 
Bender, “is blank as far as the Thames Set is 
concerned. Whistler was busy painting and 
rushing between Paris and London with occa- 
sional trips to Holland. It was during this 
period that friendly relations with his brother- 
in-law, Seymour Haden, were permanently 
severed and the inexplainable trip to Valparaiso 
was made. The eight years following the first 
publication of the Thames Set were probably 
the most trying in Whistler’s entire life. He 
found it difficult to sell paintings and etchings 
enough to keep both ends together.” 

Meanwhile the sixteen Thames plates had 
begun their erratic history. Alexander Ionides 
bought the set from Whistler for 300 pounds 
and pulled a set of 100 proofs. Ionides then 
turned the plates over to Ellis & Green of 
London, who published the sixteen at twelve 
guineas the set. A few years later the Fine 
Art Society took possession of the plates and 
arranged with Frederick Goulding to print 
an edition, which appeared in 1879. About 
1890 Frederick Keppel purchased the original 
copper plates. 

Mr. Bender relates how the plates finally 
came to the end of their forty years’ journey: 
“When the plates came into the possession of 
Mr. Keppel he took them to Mr. Goulding, 
who removed the steel facing that had been 
on them since Ionides had the edition printed 
twenty years before. This steel facing, accord- 
ing to Mr. Goulding, was very much too thick, 
which accounted for the poor quality of proofs 
that had been taken from the plates ever since 
they passed out of Whistler’s possession. 

“After the removal of the old steel facing, 
Mr. Goulding printed an edition for Mr. 
Keppel. In regard to this edition Whistler 
has this to say: ‘Goulding’s impressions of these 
plates are very excellent, but to say they were 
unapproached by Delatre is not only needless 
exaggeration but an unkindness to Mr. Gould- 
ing.’ 

“After an erratic existence of nearly forty 
years the plates of Whistler’s Thames Set came 
to an honorable end in 1897 when Mr. Keppel 
ordered their cancellation. The original cop- 
pers are now in the Charles L. Freer collection 
with the Princesse and the Peacock Room.” 





A New National 


The Print Club of Philadelphia announces 
that it has given up for this year the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Prints, and has scheduled 
in its place the First National Exhibition of 
Prints, to be held at the galleries, 1614 Latimer 
Street, from Dec. 26 to Jan. 14. This exhibi- 
tion will also take the place of the annual ex- 


hibitions of lithographs, block prints and etch- 


ings that have been held at the club the past 
four years. The three prizes in these exhibi- 
tions will be given in National for the 
best prints in the three erent media. 

The officials are working hard to make this 
an important event in the print world, since 
they feel that the club could do no better ser- 
vice to American print makers than to feature 
a National Exhibition, bringing to the public’s 
attention the fine work they are doing. 

Entries should be received at the Print Club 
before Dec. 10. Address: Mrs. Andrew 
Wright Crawford, Director, 1614 Latimer 
Street. e 

meme 
Raskin’s Jerusalem Lithographs 


Many-sided Jerusalem, teeming with various 
races and creeds, apparently has been captured 
in spirit in the lithographs by Saul Raskin 
which were on view at the Holland Galleries, 
Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia Public-Ledger said: “Al- 
though many artists go to Palestine, few re- 
turn with so intelligent a collection of sketches.” 
In this portfolio Mr. Raskin has presented his 
subject from many angles. There are panor- 
amic views of Jerusalem, one from the Joppa 
Gate and one from the Mount of Olives; he 
portrays “Jewish Jerusalem”, the low-built quar- 
ter of the city, “Christian Jerusalem”, high- 
built with towers and domes, and “Moslem 
Jerusalem” with its minarets and domes. He 
has also included a series of the different types 
of Jews, the Polish type, the Spanish-Portu- 
guese type, the North African and the Persian 
Jew, each entirely different. 

The Metropolitan Museum, the Newark Mu- 
seum and the New York Public Library have 
all acquired this Palestine portfolio. 


Will Show Manet’s Prints 


For a period of three and a half months 
from Dec. 15 to March 30, an exhibition of 
prints by Edouard Manet, in celebration of 
the centenary of his birth, will be held in the 
New York Public Library’s Print Room. The 
group of etchings, lithographs and illustrations, 
from the S. P. Avery collection, is unusually 
large and offers a fine opportunity to study 
Manet’s graphic work. Paris also honored 
Manet’s memory recently with an important 
exhibition of paintings. 


Gives Chicago a Homer 
Winslow Homer’s_ water-color, “Bahama 
Boatmen,” has been presented to the Chicago 

Art Institute by D. M. Ferry, Jr. 








PRINTS IN FULL COLOR FOR 
ART APPRECIATION 
Schools, Club Women, Instructors, Artists and 
Art Students are invited to write for names 

of artists and price lists. 

Prints cost le each and upward. Concise, 
educational material for each subject is avail- 
able at 2e each, 


For further information please address: 


BROWN-ROBERTSON, Ine. 
424 Madison Avenue New York. 
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Sculptural Glass 


The Brummer Gallery, New York, has set 
the stage well for the works in glass by Maurice 
Marinot which it is displaying until Dec. 10. 
Realizing the dependence of glass upon light,’ 
Mr. Brummer has placed each piece on a sep- 
arate pedestal in rooms flooded with daylight 
and hung with white. 

Marinot’s work in glass is sculptural, unlike 
the well known Venetian glass, and his forms 
and the methods he uses in obtaining them 
have intrigued critics as well as spectators. 
Commenting on this quality, the Herald- 
Tribune’s critic said: “I am impressed most 
of all by the solid dignity of this glass. Fra- 
gile? Not at all. The prevailing quality is 
one only to be described as monumental.” 

Since he turned from painting more than 
20 years ago, Marinot has been expressing him- 
self in glass, creating bowls, bottles, vases, with 
a diversity of form and color pattern. Re- 
garding the latter, the Sun said: “And in color 
he goes to nature rather than to the formulas 
of science. The blues are the blues of the sky, 
the red is pomegranate, and there are burnt 
orange, amber and the greens that are some- 
times frozen in the early ice. ‘This is one ex- 
hibition in which every item in it is the best.” 





American Folk Paintings 

The romance of “provincial” minds groping 
toward expression is said by the critics to be 
revealed in the collection of early American 
folk paintings formed by Mrs. Isabel C. Wilde 
and now being shown at the John Becker 
Gallery, New York, until Dec. 5. 

This exhibit is divided into three groups, 
Paintings on velvet, water colors believed to 
have been done between 1797 and 1843 and 
pastels and oils on glass, cloth and wood. 

“Now and then,” said the Times review, 
“one comes upon a piece that is startlingly 
lovely in execution as well as feeling. . . . There 
are some priceless things here. In fact, Mrs. 
Wilde has built up one of the finest collections 
of early American art in existence.” 

In the foreword to the catalogue of the 
show, Lincoln Kirstein objects to the term 
“primitive” in connection with this type of 
American art, saying that this adjective was 
first invoked as a kind of password to permit 
people to consider the paintings as paintings 
and not as curiosities. Formation of such col- 
lections as Mrs. Wilde’s, he feels, have caused 
these paintings to be looked on as works of 
art aside from “their social and documentary 
interest.” . 


Westfield’s Annual Show 
On Nov. 9 the Westfield (N. J.) Art Asso- 
ciation opened its annual members exhibition 


of paintings and sculpture, to continue through 
Dec. 3. 






| THE PRINT CORNER 


Hingham Center, Massachusetts 


announces the publication of 


THE OAK OF THE POET—$15.00 
by FABIO MAURONER of Venice 


Mauroner’s etchings, both as distinguished 
specimens of craftsmanship and as sym- | 
pathetic portraits of Italy by one of her 
own artists, are especially appropriate for 
exhibitions in colleges and museums which 
specialize in Italian art. 


Address correspondence to 
Mrs. Charles Whitmore, Director 
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Washington Portraits 


One of the results of the George Washington 
bicentennial celebration is the publication of a 
monumental work, “Portraits of Washington” 
by Dr. Gustavus Eisen (New York; Robert 
Hamilton Associates; $125.00). It consists of 
three volumes, the first dealing with portraits 
of Washington by Gilbert Stuart, in compiling 
which Dr. Eisen was assisted by Clarence J. 
Dearden; the second is devoted to portraits 
of Washington by Charles Willson Peale and 
others, as well as miniatures, crayons, charcoal 
and line drawings by James Sharples, C. B. 
J. F. de Saint Memin and others; and in the 
third volume Dr. Eisen treats sculptured por- 
traits, including statues, busts, reliefs, and 
masks in wax, marble and plaster. Wilford 
S. Conrow assisted in the third 
volume. 


compiling 


The edition is luxuriously bound in green 
leather and tan cloth and is limited to 300 
sets. Each volume contains a reproduction of 
the personal bookplate of George Washington, 
is autographed by Dr. pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

The author’s interest in the portraits of 
Washington ‘dates from 1915, when he became 
acquainted with the late Thomas B. Clarke’s 
collection of early American paintings. Since 
that time he has done exhaustive research on 
the subject. He presents in this work his con- 
clusions drawn largely from a study of details 
which until now were either overlooked or 
considered unimportant. 

Dr. Eisen bases his final classification of 
the portraits upon a consideration of two 
types of details, first the facial features, and 
secondly the details of still life, dress, orna- 
mentation and paraphernalia. His object has 
been to show the genuineness, originality and 
relative chronology of the portraits rather 
than their number. 

He shows that Gilbert Stuart produced three 
main types of Washington portraits, the 
Vaughan, the Brook and the Athenaeum. 
These were the original “life types” from 
sittings, and from which he created many 
other portraits. The Vaughan picture was 
painted between the autumn of 1795 and 
April, 1796, and is a bust portrait facing 
to the right. The Brook type, painted 
from the second sitting, April. 1796, is also a 
bust picture but faces to the left. The Athe- 
naeum picture, painted in September, 1796, is 
an unfinished bust portrait, face to the left, 
from which Stuart produced 70 or more paint- 
ings. Of these Dr. Eisen says a number are 
great works of art while others do the artist 
no credit. All three types are subdivided into 
other groups composed of copies by the artist 


Eisen, and is 


( “H URLEY” Pastel Crayons 


(Patented May 2, 1922) 
Look Like Pastels, But Do Not Rub Of 


i These crayons are the quickest, handiest. 
|} most fluent and most direct medium known for 
|| making notes, designs and posters, and more 
|| serious studies from nature. 

TO ETCHERS: Being acid-proof and water- 
proof, these crayons can be quickly applied for 
| stopping out etchings, aquatints, etc. 
| 
j 
i 
{ 
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TO TEXTILE WORKERS: They can be 


used for making wood block effects and designs || 


on rough as well as the most delicate fabric« 
for garments, curtains, lampshades, etc. 
Boxes of twenty assorted smaller color- 
will be sent to any address for $1.25; forty 
colors $2.50 including postage and insurance 


Send for Card Showing Colors 


St. JAMES PRESS 7112 St. James Ave. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 























deviating in some way from the original. 

A detailed listing of all the Stuart pictures 
of the various types is included, together with 
an analysis of each; 86 plates demonstrate the 
outstanding examples, while a special feature 
is the publication for the first time “in extenso” 
of Rembrandt Peale’s lecture delivered in 1858 
on “Washington and His Portraits.” 

In the second volume in his description of 
the Charles Willson Peale portraits, Dr. Eisen 
attributes five types to this artist—the Mount 
Vernon, 1772, the John Hancock, 1776, the 
Valley Forge, 1778, the Trenton, 1779-1781, 
and the Princeton, 1783-1784—before the bust 
or half-length portraits done between 1779- 
1787. He says that the number of original 
portraits of Washington by Charles Willson 
Peale is uncertain despite the fact that Rem- 
brandt Peale claimed for his father fourteen 
original sittings. Rembrandt Peale painted but 
one original portrait of Washington from life, 
in September, 1795. But, Dr. Eisen states, he 
continued to produce replicas and studies with 


| variations and changes until the end of his 


life, the last ones being quite unlike the 
original and its few replicas. Other artists’ 
works in miniature, crayon, line drawing and 
charcoal are considered. 

Dr. Eisen claims that the innumerable sculp- 
tured portraits scattered throughout the United 
States have contributed in sustaining patriot- 
ism. He includes in the third volume only 
sculptures based on the Houdon bust, saying 
that the “memorabilia sculptures,” those more 
or less fanciful mixtures, are too numerous 
to be considered at this time. 

Houdon stated in his memoirs that he had 
executed statuary of Washington in plaster, 
bronze and marble. Much of this work, Dr. 
Eisen feels, was undoubtedly done by assistants 
with Houdon directing and adding the final 
touches. Among the Washington busts he dis- 
tinguishes four main types—one with chest 
bare, devoid of drapery or sash, seemingly the 
original type as found in the Mount Vernon 
clay; another with the chest covered in toga 
style; busts in the “Florentine” style and busts 
with blouse and band scarf. 

Dr. Eisen refutes the doubt as to whether 
or not Houdon made a life mask of Washington, 
supporting his argument with factual state- 
ments. He discusses the genuineness of the life 
mask in the J. P. Morgan collection, giving 
various authorities as reference for his conclu- 
sions in the affirmative. He further gives com- 
parative measurements of the life mask, the 
Leutze mask and the Houdon clay bust. He 
says that by far the greatest number of Wash- 
ington sculptured busts are plaster casts made 
after the Houdon busts or from copies by 
others. He concludes this volume with a 
number of references as to Washington’s per- 
sonal manners and appearance by contemporary 
witnesses. 

Undoubtedly such a comprehensive piece of 
scientific research as this is will prove of in- 
estimable value to libraries, museums, schools 
and collectors of Washingtoniana. 


SAVE ON YOUR SUPPLIES 


MODELING REQUISITES 
Stands, tools, armatures 


Write for catalogue—it's yours for 
the asking. 
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The News and Opinion ot Books on Art 


Rutter on Modernism 


Old wine in a new bottle is “Evolution in 
Modern Art” by Frank Rutter (London, Eng.: 
Harrap; 7s. 6d.). In this book Mr. Rutter has 
brought up to date the hook he wrote in 1926 
as a help to the understanding of modern 
art. 

According to the author, art is the faculty 
of opening people’s eyes to something not 
hitherto perceived, and the artists who do this 
in a new and distinctive way are often greeted 
with a storm of abuse. He asserts that art 
progress during the last six years has been on 
lines laid down during the first 20 years of the 
century. 

The London Sunday Times in its review says 
that Mr. Rutter’s book is a safe guide to mod- 
ern developments in art for he is keenly ap- 
preciative of them while jealously guarding 
tradition, and “he keeps his readers well in 
the middle of the road.” 
there are 33 illustrations. 





As an aid to the text 


A Book on Haskell 


Nathaniel Pousette-Dart presents a sympa- 
thetic review of the life and work of Ernest 
Haskell, the American etcher who met his 
death in an automobile accident in the prime 
of his life in 1924, (Los Angeles; T. Spencer 
Hutson). The volume carries 29 reproductions 
of his etchings, a catalogue of his etched plates 
and a photograph of Haskell; the de luxe edi- 
tion of 75 copies contains in addition an orig- 
inal print from one of his plates. 

John Marin write the foreword as a tribute 
to his friend. “Ernest Haskell,” he said, “was 
always brimful of enthusiasm—always observ- 
ing—always intent. And he had a true rev- 
erence—this big six-footer—lusty American he- 
man—huddled over a copper plate gripping his 
needle with a sure hand.” 

Arthur Millier reviewing this book in the 
Los Angeles Times said: “Haskell made those 
plates of hills and trees which have few peers 
in the history of landscape etching. ... Very 
different from the run of etchers was Haskell— 
take a look at his book and see.” 


A Water Color Book 


The latest release by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
New York, in the “Art for All-Water Color 
Series” is “Mountains and Valleys” by J. Little- 
johns, well known English water colorist and 
author of many technical books on water color. 
Its price is 75 cents. 

This monograph is in the nature of an out- 
line manual and consists of only 24 pages. 
In this short form, Mr. Littlejohns explains the 
high spots of water color technique in the paint- 
ing of mountains and valleys. He demonstrates 
the points he makes in the text with line draw- 
ings and colored plates. Because of its sim- 
plicity and compactness it should prove to be 
a welcome aid to students. 











Not So Bad 


Here is a story related by Ivan Swift: 

A certain Detroit woman’s club discussed a 
subscription of $200 for the purchase of an 
oil painting. 

“What artist?” one inquired. 
so nice to have a Rembrandt.” 

“Is he good?” asked the chairman of the 
committee, 


“It would be 
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“Astoria” for $425 


Gabriel Wells has purchased at auction for 
$425 the autograph manuscript of “Astoria” by 


Washington Irving. This item, consisting of 
225 pages representing the final draft of Irv- 
ing’s work on early Western exploration, was 
in the collection of autograph letters and manu- 
scripts from the estates of Ashton Carr, Helen 
Libbey and others auctioned at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries on Nov. 10. 

A letter from Charles Dickens to Edgar Allan 
Poe, in which Dickens invited Poe to call on 
him and thanked him for the gift of a book, 
brought $750. It was written in the United 
States Hotel in Philadelphia and dated March 
6, 1842. It was bought by a Chicago dealer, 
Walter M. Hill, who also purchased several 
other items, among which were The Kelm- 
scott Chaucer in a binding of white pigskin 
after designs by William Morris for $800 and 
a collection of first editions of the novels of 
Thomas Hardy for $400. 

Other items bringing high prices were the 
first complete set to be offered of “The North 
American Indian” by Edward S. Curtis, which 
went to Charles Retz, agent, for $475, and 
“Fables for the Female Sex” by Edward 
Moore with Joseph Hewes’ autograph on the 
title page, which was sold to G. A. Weiners 
for $440. 


The Tudor Drama 


Due to the fact that the Elizabethan writers 
did not look upon their plays as literature, 
rarely bothering to publish them, the few sur- 
viving contemporary manuscripts and printed 
editions of Elizabethan plays appeal to collec- 
tors for their rarity, and to scholars as source 
material. 

Exemplars of this material are now on dis- 
play at the Huntington Library, San Marino 
(Cal.), in a special exhibition of “Tudor 
Drama.” Such items as the Chester Cycle 
and Towneley Cycle of mystery plays, two of 
the very few existing manuscripts of the cycles, 
morality plays and interludes, the first folio 
of William Shakespeare’s Comedies Histories 
and Tragedies, 1623, containing all of the plays 
generally attributed to Shakespeare, as well as 
other interesting specimens, are included. 


Cover Competition Show 

The results of the tenth annual cover com- 
petition conducted by House Beautiful are 
being shown at the Cleveland School of Art 
in November. A group of 100 designs, in- 
cluding the prize winning and honorable men- 
tion covers, has been selected to form a travel- 
ing exhibit which will be sent to the larger 
cities. 


The Fairfax 


56 St. EAST OF PARK AVE. 


Outside Rooms, furnished by Sloane, 
with pantries:— 


SINGLE 


$4.50 day - - - - $110.00 month 


TWIN BED 
$5.00 day- - - - $120.00 month 


Our dining room has become a 
favored luncheon place with the art 
and decorating profession. 


Come in to lunch some day. 








In the Realm of Rare Books 
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A “Tom Sawyer’ 


A nine-year old girl is the proud possessor 
of a rare first edition of Mark Twain’s “The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer” published in 1876 
and in perfect condition. She is Mary Mulliken 
of New Canaan, Conn. The last time a copy 
of the book was sold it brought $1,900. 

The story, as told in the New York Post, 
of how this book came to Mary is amusing. 
Her grandfather the late Alfred Mulliken, who 
was a collector of books, Chinese rugs and 
paintings, bequeathed his-library to her father. 
For purposes of insurance the latter decided 
to have it appraised. Mary and her brother 
were much interested in the procedure. But 
since children often get in the way of grown- 
ups when important things are afoot, in order 
to keep them quiet a small book was placed 
in the hands of each. Mary drew a work 
with fascinating pictures, which aroused her 
brother’s envy. ‘This resulted in a squabble 
which Mr. Mulliken settled by giving the 
“unimpressive” little book to Mary as _ her 
“very own.” By this time the expert had 
become interested and, examining this book, 
announced that Mary had been made the 
owner of a rarity. 

The volume, published by the American Pub- 
lishing Company of Hartford, Conn., is pro- 
fusely illustrated with line drawings. The 
initial chapter-letters are elaborately decorated. 


Dutch Atlas Brings $530 


The final sale of the libraries of the estates | 


of Frank K. Sturgis, E. J. Page, Charles W. 
Gould and Giulia Morosini at the American 


Art Association-Anderson Galleries netted $7,- | 


558 making the total for the two-day session 
$18,522. 

A specimen of the Atlas by Willem and Jan 
Blaeu printed in Amsterdam in 1664-65 went 
for $530 to Ernest Dawson, who also pur- 
chased a set of Robert John Thornton’s “Bo- 
tanical Works” with a series of colored aqua- 
tint plates for $210. A catalogue of the J. P. 
Morgan collection of miniatures went to D. J. 
McCarthy for $350. A. W. Paine paid $250 
for a rare atlas by Peter Goos printed in Am- 


sterdam in 1666. 


Statuettes, Not Jewels, Stolen 


Two small bronze statues, “Young Narcissus” 
by Brenda Putnam and a work by Madeline 
Park, are reported to have been stolen from 
the current exhibition by professional mem- 
bers of the National Alliance of Art and In- 
dustry, the Art Center, New York. Ever since 
Jane Poupelet’s “Duck” was stolen in New 
York nearly two decades ago, thieves have 
shown as much interest in bronzes as they have 
in the jewels of actresses. Etchings occupy 
third place. 


DRAW 


HUMAN FIGURE _ 


THE 

Ability to portray the human figure 
pays better than any other kind of 
work, Endless demand. Look in 
the magazines, newspapers and art 
galleries. Our new book. 
FIGURE DRAWING FROM LIFE 
by a new and simplified method 
shows the student how to draw 
the human figure correctly with- 
out a teacher. Large pages, 9 x 14, 
illustrated. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. Money back if not 
satisfied. Catalog of other books 
for artists FREE. 


F, J, DRAKE & CO., Publishers 
183 No. Michigan Blvd. Chicago, 
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| of sculpture by one of his pupils. 





Woman’s Dept. 


[Continued from page 19] 
the chairman, Mrs. Clarkson, went to Lorado 
Taft’s studio and chose a bust by Lorado 
Taft as one of the prizes, also another piece 
Then in 
exhibitions and from art dealers she purchased 
four paintings and two etchings all of which 


went to clubs in various parts of the state. 
* * * 


NO ULTRA MODERN ART IN 
ROMAN CHURCHES 

Pope Pius recently instructed all bishops to 
take care that sacred art should not be pro- 
faned by modernism. Apropos of this, is a 
resolution just passed by the Illinois Seventh 
Congressional District Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, (Chicago) : 

“Whereas, it is the women who select the 
paintings for homes, schools, and clubs; and, 
whereas, it is the policy of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs to encourage the 
sane, conservative art, like that of the famous 
American painters; and, whereas, many of 
our contemporary painters have deserted sound 
practice for the grotesqueness and distortion 
of this so-called modern art. 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that the Seventh 
District of Federated Clubs petition the board 
of directors of the Art Institute and the Board 
of Directors of the Municipal Art League to 
see that the pictures displayed are representa- 
tive of a high standard of art, and that prizes 
awarded be given to conservative artists of 
meritorious work.” 

Answers to a questionaire showed that 90 
per cent of the clubwomen in all the states 
are in favor of a return to “sane” art. 


German-American Artists 





ml. | 


German-American artists in New York have 
taken steps to form an organization for the 
purpose of recreating and supporting German 
culture, “which was lost in the United States 
after the World War.” ‘The first meeting, held 
in the Hotel Astor, was attended by about 
75 painters and sculptors and was presided over 
by Tasilo Adam, curator in charge of Eastern 
| and Near Eastern Art at the Brooklyn Mu- 
| seum. The selection of a name for the society 
was postponed until the next meeting, Nov. 15. 

Serving on the temporary executive board 
are Prof. Victor Frisch, Nikol Schattenstein, 
Prof. Hans Meyer-Cassel, Prof. A. W. Mues, 
Martin Kainz and George Hornemann. 


More “Living Art” 

New York University’s Gallery of Living 
Art has added works by the following artists 
to its permanent collection—Louis Bouche, 
Pierre Bonnard, Robert Delaunay, J. Torres- 
Garcia, Albert Gleizes, Juan Gris, Jean Helior 
and Henri 





Laurens. 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





MONTGOMERY, ALA, 

Museum of Fine Arts—Nov.: Third Annual Ex- 

hibition of the Alabama Art League. 
DEL MONTE, CAL. 

Del Monte Art Gallery—Nov.: Exhibition of paint- 
ings, California artists. 

LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 

Laguna Beach Art Association—Nov.: New pic- 
tures, Laguna Beach artists. Fern Burford 
Galleries—Nov.: Exhibition, famous California 
and New Mexico painters and sculptors. 

LA JOLLA, CAL. 

La Jolla Art Association—Nov.: Prints, Elbert E. 

Lawrence; Godey’s costume period. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Los Angeles Museum—Nov.: California Art Club 


Annual; sculpture, Stanislaw Szukalski; paint- 
ings, Roy Boynton and Helen Forbes; book 
jackets. Biltmore Salon—Nov.: Paintings, F. 


Tenney Johnson. Chouinard Art Gallery—Nov.: 
Paintings, Millard Sheets, Phil Dike and others. 
Dalzell-Hatfield Galleries—Nov.: Ancient Chinese 
Tibetan and Siamese embroidered wall hang- 
ings and tapestries. New Stendahl Art Gal- 
leries—Nov.: Exhibition of French modern art. 
Iisley Galleries—Nov.: Contemporary paintings. 
MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Mills College Art Gallery—Nov.: Guatemalan tex- 
tiles: Japanese wood block prints by Bertha 
Zumn; Siamese minor arts. 

PALOS VERDES, CAL. 

Palos Verdes Art Gallery—Nov.: Paintings and 

sculpture from the Fainters and Sculptors Club. 
PASADENA, CAL. 

Pasadena Art Institute—Nov.: Pasadena Society 
of Artists; American water colors; lithographs, 
Maxine Albro. Grace Nicholson Galleries—Nov.: 
120 water colors; Nagasakai Blue Mud paint- 
ings; Korean Buddhist’s art; Turkestan-Chinese 
paintings; etchings, Arthur Millier, Lucille 
Douglass; Indian paintings, J. H. Sharp. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor—Nov.: 
Decorative Chinoiserie panels, Robert Chanler; 
paintings in tempera, Emanuel Romano; sculp- 
ture, Barbara Herbert; Chinese paintings and 
sculpture lent by Henry Hart. To Dec. 2: 
Paintings, Lorser Feitelsen and Natalie New- 
king; 7th Annual exhibition of the Society of 
Women Artists of San Francisco. Nov. 18- 
Dec, 30: Drawings, plaster originals and addi- 
tional bronzes, Arthur Putnam (1873-1930). 
M. H. De Young Memorial Museum—Nov.: 
Print collection, Merle Armitage; Traveling coin 
collection, American Numismatic Society: cos- 
tume designs, Milo Anderson: California So- 
ciety of Etchers Annual. Nov. 19-Jan. 1: 
“Horse Show”. Nov. 25-Dec, 25: Prints of 

the Washington Bicentennial exhibit; water col- 

ors, drawings and prints, Alfredo Crimi. Galerie 

Beaux Arts—To Dec, 3: Early American paint- 

ings, pewter furniture and glass. 8S. & G. 

Gump—Nov.: European paintings. Art Center— 
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| Rooms as large as 
| studios ...at 


‘HOTEL WINTHROP 


Lexington Ave. at 47th St. 
New York 





















This modern hotel located within 
walking distance of art, music, 
theatre and shopping centers, offers 
you the largest, airiest rooms in 
New York . . . at incomparably 
low prices. All home comforts in- 
cluding serving pantry. Splendid 
hotel service, no hotel formality. 





- Extremely large twin-bed 
Rates: room $3 single; $5 for two. 
Over-size two room suites 
$7. Special low weekly and 
monthly rates. 


Roger Smith Preferred Management 





To Nov, 26: Water colors and drawings, Jo- 
seph Sheridan. Vickery, Atkins & Torrey— 
Nov. 14-Dec. 3: Paintings and drawings, Val- 
enti Angelo. 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery—Nov.: Contempor- 
ary American paintings from Eastern states. 


BOULDER, COLO. 


Art Association—Nov.: Contemporary American 
Book Illustration (A, F. A.). 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
New Britain Normal School—Nov. 15-Dec. 14: 


Modern American Blockprints (A. F. A.). 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

National Gallery of Art (Smithsonian Institution) 
—To Nov. 24: George Washington Bicentennial 
exhibit; permanent exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture. Division of Graphic Arts (Smithson- 
ian Bldg.) —To Nov; 27: Etchings, Earl Horter. 
Howard University—Nov.: New York Public 
School exhibit (A. F. A.). Arts Club—Nov. 
27-Dec. 9: Paintings and etchings, local mem- 
bers of Washington Water Color Club. To Nov. 
25: Oils. water colors, drawings, Gertrude 
Schweitzer: prints, Peggy Bacon. Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art—Nov.: Drawings, Gari Melchers; 
small bronzes, American sculptors. To Nov. 
24: George Washington Bicentennial exhibit. 
Phillips Memorial Gallery—Nov.: Modern French 
and American paintings (Saturdays only). 
Sears Roebuck Art Galleries—Nov.: Paintings, 
water colors and wood blocks, Birger Sandzen; 
paintings and water colors, R. Emmett Owen; 
oils, August Franzen, Jane Peterson and Fern 
Coppedge; water colors, Sears Gallagher; wood 
blocks, H. Glintenkamp; sculpture, Ernest 
Durig. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Wilmington Society of Fine Artse—To Nov. 
Delaware Show. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art—To Nov. 22: Samuel Henry 

Kress collection of Italian paintings. Nov. 22- 


am 
24 


Dec. 2: Special exhibition tapestries, Blanche 
Alexander. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
Telfair Academy of Arts—Nov.: Paintings from 


the Winter Exhibition National Academy of 
Design, 1931 (A. F. A.); Daumier lithographs 
(A, F. A.). 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute—Nov.: Process Cases; needlework, 
lace, American coverlets; Annual American 
paintings and sculpture exhibit; paintings from 
the Coburn collection; Buckingham Japanese 
prints; copies of Itsukushima scrolls, Shimbi 
Tanaka: XVIIIth century line engravings, Rem- 
brandt etchings, Bellows lithographs, Arts Club 
—Nov.: New paintings and sculpture, American 
contemporaries; recent drawings, Maillol, Arthur 
Ackermann—Nov.: XVIIIth century portraits, 
Reynolds Romney, etc. Carson Pirie Scott & 
Co.—Nov.: American sporting prints from the 
Derrydale Press. Chicago Galleries Association 
—Nov.: Ten artists of the Tree Studio Group. 
Chester H. Johnson Galleries—Nov.: Paintings, 
water colors and drawings. Studio Gallery In- 
crease Robinson—Nov. 16-30: Paintings, prints 


and drawings, Francisco Miguel and Caroline 
Durieux. 
PEORIA, ILL. 
Art Institute—To Nov. 26: Loan exhibition of 


paintings owned by Peorians. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Springfield Art Association—Nov.: “An American 
Group”; etchings, Montgomery collection. 
GREENCASTLE, IND. 
De Pauw University—To Nov. 21: Pueblo Indian 
painting; contemporary American oils ( F. A.). 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
John Herron Art Institute—Nov.: 
Eliza Niblack collection. Nov. 
International water colors. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 
Purdue University—Nov.: Woodblock prints, Helen 
Hyde (A. F. A.). 
RICHMOND, IND, 


Textiles from 
24-Dec, 25: 


Art Association—Nov.: 18th Annual exhibit of 
prints. Palette Club—Nov. 27-Dec. 19: 9th 
Annual Winter exhibit. 

DES MOINES, IA. 

Association of Fine Arts—To Nov. 27: 4th Ma- 

jor exhibition of Iowa Artists Club. 
DUBUQUE, IA, 

Dubuque Art Association—To Nov. 25: Arch- 

bishop Beckman collection of paintings. 


TOPEKA, KANS, 
Washburn College—Nov. 16-30: Illuminated manu- 
scripts in historical Sequence (A. F. A.). 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
4. B. Speed Memorial Museum—To Dec. 1: Stamps, 
eoins and medals. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Isaac Delgado Museum of Art—To Nov. 30: 8th 
exhibition of members work, Art Association 
of New Orleans. Arts & Crafts Club—Nov, 19- 
Dec. 3: Labouisse prize drawings from Tulane 
University. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
D. M. Sweat Memorial Museum—To Dec. 4: 
Contemporary water colors, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum of Art—To Dec. 5: Italian Baroque 
paintings and drawings. To Dec. 11: Chicago 


L. 








painters exhibition (A. F. A.). 
stitute—Nov. 25-Dec. 13: Paintings by Everett 
L. Bryant. 


Maryland In- 


AMHERST, MASS. 
Massachusetts State College—Nov. 15-30: Modern 
Pictorial Photography (A. F. A.). 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery of American Art—To Dec. 1: 
“One Man's Taste in Contemporary American 
Art.” 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Nov.: Paine collection of 
Chelsea Porcelains; German and Netherlands En- 
graving of the XVth century. Doll & Richards 
—To Dec. 3: Pastels, Laura Coombs Hills; 
water colors, Hoyland Bettinger; sketches of 
Boston, Kay Peterson. Goodman-Walker Gal- 
leries—To Dec. 3: Modern American paintings. 
Goodspeed’s Bookshop—Nov.: Drawings, Samuel 
Chamberlain. Grace Horne Galleries—To Nov. 
19: Paintings and drawings, Rodney J. Burn. 
Nov. 21-Dec. 17: Paintings and water colors, 
John Whorf. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology—Nov. 28-Dec. 18: Persian Islamic Archi- 
tecture (A. F. A.). Robert M. Vose Galleries— 
Nov. 20-Dec. 10: Paintings, Colonial artists. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Fogg Art Museum—Nov.: Japanese Heike scrolls; 
recent accessions to the print department; Naum- 
burg collection. 


HINGHAM CENTER, MASS, 
Print Corner—Nov. 15-Dec. 10: Etchings and lith- 
ographs, Thomas Handforth. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum—To Dec. 4: Mexican Popular 
Arts (A, F. A.). 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
George Walter Vincent Smith Gallery—To Nov. 
27: Oil paintings, Gerrit Beneker. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Westfield Athenaeum—Nov. 15-Dec. 5: Schools of 
Impressionism—oils (A, F. A.). 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
University of Michigan—Nov,. 21-Dec. 10: English 
architectural lithographs (A. F. A.). 


DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts—To Nov. 20: 3rd International 
exhibit of lithography and wood engraving. To 
Dec. 11: Loan exhibition of American Indian 
Art. Colony Club Gallery—Nov.: Water colors, 
Baron von Maydell. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Institute of Arts—To Nov. 27: Modern American 
block-prints; oil painting in modern idiom 
(A. F, A.). 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery—Nov.: Caribbean water col- 
ors, Walt Dehner; textile designs, drawings and 
fabrics, Henrietta Reiss. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts—Nov.: Cleveland travelling water 
color show; drawings and lithographs, Adolf 
Dehn. 

JACKSON, MISS. 

Municipal Club and Art Gallery—To Dec. 1: 

Annual exhibition of Mississippi Art Assoc. 
ST, LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum—To Nov. 28: Drawings by 

Fragonard; paintings by Luigi Lucioni. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art—Nov.: Oils, the Gotham 
painters; oils, Henry S, Eddy; Illustrator’s Show 
(College Art Assoc.); etchings, Eloise Wood. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair Art Museum—To Dec. 18: Works by 

artists of New Jersey. 
NEWARK, N. Jd. 

Newark Museum—Nov.: Arms and armor; sculp- 
ture; Chinese art; modern American paintings 
and sculpture. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 

Princeton University—To Nov. 26: Persian Islamic 

architecture (A. F. A.). 
SANTA FE, N, M. 

Museum of New Mexico—Nov.: Paintings, Me- 
Harg Davenport, Mary Audrey Keating and J. 
R. Willis. 

ALBANY, N, Y. 

Albany Institute of History and Art—Nov.: Paint- 
ings of Nova Scotia, Mabel K. Day; land- 
scapes, Elizabeth Robb and M. G. Vick. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum—To Nov. 27: Lithographs by 
Senefelder’s pupils; art appreciation exhibit; 
recently installed decorative arts section. Grant 
Studios—To Nov. 23: 2nd Annual invitation 
show for members of Brooklyn Art Societies. 
Nov. 28-Dec. 15: Open exhibition and sale of 
decorative arts, 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery—Nov. 1-30: 
ing of the XIXth century. Carl Bredemeier 
Gallery—Nov. 17-Dec. 8: English, French, 
American scenes, Robert North. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery—Nov.: Etchings in color, Wil- 
liam Meyerowitz. 

NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. & 82nd 
St.)—Nov.: Washington Bicentennial exhibit; 
Michael Friedsam collection; “New Tastes in 


French paint- 
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Old Prints’; European fans, Ackermann & 
Son (56 East 57th St.)—Nov.: Eleven period 
miniature rooms designed by Mrs. Joseph Ward 
Thorne. American Academy of Arts & Letters 
(Broadway at 155th St.)—Nov.: Paintings, Gari 
Melchers. An American Group (Barbizon-Plaza 
Hotel) —Nov. 21-Dec, 10: Paintings, Louis Ri- 
bak. An American Place (509 Madison Ave.)— 
To Dec. 16: New oils, drawings and water 
colors of New York and Maine, John Marin. 
Argent Galleries (42 West 57th St.)—To Nov. 
28: Small flower paintings, Nell Witters; moun- 
tain pictures, landscapes and animals, Marjorie 
Milbank. Art Center Galleries (65 East 56th 
St.)—To Nov. 26: Paintings, Dwight Williams. 
Art Students League (215 West 57th St.)— 
Nov.: Paintings and drawings of social events 
and struggles. American Folk Art Gallery (113 
West 13th St.)—Permanent: Early American 
paintings in oil and water color on velvet and 
glass. Averell House (142 East 53rd St.)— 
Nov.: Art for the Garden. A. W. A. Clubhouse 
(353 West 57th St.)—Nov.: Works in oil and 
sculpture. Babcock Galleries (5 East 57th St.) 
—Nov.: Paintings and water colors by Amer- 
icans. John Becker Gallery (520 Madison Ave.) 
—To Dec. 5: Isabel Carleton Wilde collection 
of early American water colors and paintings 
on velvet. Belmont Galleries (574 Madison 
Ave.) —Permanent: Old Masters. Boehler & 
Steinmeyer (Ritz-Carlton Hotel)— Permanent: 
Old Masters. Bronx Artists Guild (Botanical 
Gardens, Bronx Park)—To Nov. 28: Paint- 
ings and water colors. Brummer Gallery (53 
East 57th Ct.)—To Dec. 10: Glass by Maurice 
Marinot. Calo Art Galleries (128 West 49th 
St.) —Nov.: Modern American and foreign art- 
ists. Carnegie Hall Art Gallery (154 West 
57th St.)—Nov.: Second exhibition. Ralph M. 
Chait (600 Madison Ave.)—Nov.: Early Chinese 
porcelains. Leonard Clayton Gallery (860 Madi- 
son Ave.)—To Dec. 12: Etchings by Childe 
Hassam (complete East Hampton Series). 
Cronyn & Lowndes Galleries (11 East 57th St.) 
—To Nov. 26: Portraits of women. Nov. 28- 
Dec. 10: Portraits and still-lifes, Doris Barsky 
Kreindler; etchings, Anders Zorn and Arthur B. 
Davies. Demotte Galleries (25 East .78th -St.)— 
Permanent: Romanesque Gothic classical works 
of art and modern paintings. Downtown Gal- 
lery (113 West 13th St.)—Nov. 15-Dec. 3: 
Recent paintings of Mexico and New York, 
Stefan Hirsch. Delphic Studio (9 East 57th 
St.)}—To Nov. 30: Drawings, Modigliani; water 
colors, Richard Leavitt. Durand-Ruel (12 East 
57th St.)—Nov.: Selected French paintings. 
Ehrich Galleries (36 East 57th St.)—Nov.: 
Paintings by Old Masters; antique furniture. 
Eighth Street Gallery (61 West 8th St.)—To 


Nov. 26: Paintings, Nathaniel Dirk. Ferargil 
Galleries (63 East 57th St.)—To Nov. 30: 
Sculpture, Oscar F. Davisson. To Nov. 20: 


Portraits, Agnes Tait. Nov. 20-Dec. 4: Paint- 
ings, Bernhard Gutmann. Fifteen Gallery (37 
West 57th St.)—To Nov. 26: Water colors, 
Winthrop Turney. Nov. 28-Dec. 10: Paintings. 
Charles H. Rathbone; Jr. Gallery 144 West 


13th St.—Nov.: Drawings, Ben Benn. Pas- 
eal M. Gatterdam (145 West 57th St.)—- 
Nov.: Contemporary American artists. G. R. D. 
Studio (9 East 57th St.)—Nov. 21-Dec. 3: 
Paintings, drawings, watercolors, by Hutchin- 
son, Kupferman, Macy and Suzuki. Grand Cen- 


tral Art Galleries (15 Vanderbilt Ave.)—Nov. : 
Water colors, Gordon Grant; colored etchings, 
Dorsey Potter Tyson; group exhibit of etchings; 
bicentennial pageant of Washington, portfolio of 
20 etchings. Marie Harriman Galleries (63 East 
57th St.)—To Nov. 26: Seven paintings by 
Walt Kuhn. Frederick Keppel & Co. (16 East 
57th St.)—To Nov. 26: Rowlandson and other 
English caricaturists. Kraushaar Gallery (680 
Fifth Ave.)—To Nov. 30: Paintings, Guy Pene 
du Bois. John Levy Galleries (1 East 57th 
St.)—Nov. 21-Dec. 3: Paintings and mural 
landscapes, Aston Knight. Julien Levy Gal- 
leries (602 Madison Ave.)—To Nov. 26: 
Paintings and drawings, Max Ernst. Macbeth 
Gallery (15 East 57th St.)—To Nov. 26: 
Paintings by John Noble, Eugene Higgins, Jer- 
ome Myers and Max Bohm, To Dec. 3: Litho- 
graphs, Stow Wengenroth. Pierre Matisse (51 
East 57th St.)—To Nov. 20: Paintings and 
drawings, Joan Miro. Nov. 22-Dec. 17: Fifty 
drawings, Henri Matisse. Midtown Galleries 
(559 Fifth Ave.)—To Nov. 30: Paintings, Ber- 
tram Goodman; 9th co-operative group. Milch 
Galleries (108 West 57th St.)—Nov.: Paintings 
by contemporary Americans. Modern Furniture 
Centre (35 East 8th St.)—To Nov. 30: Water 
colors, Louis G. Ferstadt. Metropolitan Gal- 
leries (730 Fifth Ave.)—Nov.: English, Span- 
ish, French, Italian and Dutch masters. Morton 
Gallery (127 East 57th St.)—To Nov. 28: 
Paintings by Dorothy Eisner; drawings and 
paintings, H. Baer. Museum of Modern Art 
(11 West 53rd St.)—Nov.: American painting 
and sculpture 1862-1932. Museum of the City 
of New York (103rd St. & Fifth Ave.)—Nov.: 
XIXth century wedding costumes. National 
Arts Club (15 Gramercy Park)—To Nov. 25: 
27th Annual New Books of the Year. National 
Sculpture Society (115 East 40th St.) —To Nov. 
30: Bas-reliefs, medals and placques. Newhouse 
Galleries (578 Madison Ave.)—Nov.: Old and 
modern masters. New York Historical Society 
(170 Central Park W.)—Nov.: Oils, water 


colors and prints on ships and shipping. Paint- 
ers & Sculptors Gallery (22 East 11th St.)— 
Philip 
Arthur 


To Nov. 30: Paintings and etchings, 
Reisman; sculpture, Polygnotos Vagis. 











U. Newton Galleries (4 East 56th St.)—Nov.: 
English portraits and landscapes. Pen and 
Brush Club (16 East 10th St.)—To Nov. 30: 
Oil paintings by members. Public Library (42nd 
St. and Fifth Ave.)—Nov.: Chiaroscuro prints 
of 4 centuries; recent additions; America on 
Stone; portraiture in illustrated books and 
manuscripts. Raymond & Raymond (40 East 
49th St.)—To Nov. 26: Facsimile reproductions 
of paintings by Cézanne. Reinhardt Galleries 
(730 Fifth Ave.)—To Dec. 10: Portraits and 
landscapes, Bernard Boutet de Monvel. Salma- 
gundi Club (47 Fifth Ave.)—Nov. 25-Dec. 11: 
Annual water color exhibit. Jacques Seligmann 
& Co. (3 East 51st St.)—-Permanent: Paintings, 
sculpture and tapestries. Schultheis Galleries 
(142 Fulton St.)—Nov.: Exhibition of Amer- 
ican and foreign artists. E. & A. Silberman 
(137 East 57th St.)—-Nov.: Old Masters. One 
Seventeen East Sixtieth Street—Nov.: Wall 
paintings, Alice Flint. Marie Sterner Gallery 
9 East 57th St.)—Nov. 21-Dec. 3: Paintings 
by Americans. Valentine Gallery (69 East 57th 
St.)—Nov.: First American showing of works 
by Kandinsky. Van Diemen Galleries (21 East 
57th St.)—Nov.: Old Masters. Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art (10 West 8th St.)— 
Nov. 22-Jan. 4: First Biennial exhibit of con- 
temporary American painting. 


STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 
Museum of Staten Island—Nov. 1-30: Paintings 
by Staten Island artists. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Memorial Art Gallery—To Nov. 27: Contempor- 
ary American paintings: sculpture, Anna 
Glenny; watergraphs, David Darling; water col- 
ors, Joseph Jablonski. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts—Nov.: Paintings 
by American artists, John Erskine collection; 
sculpture, Harriette Miller. 

AKRON, 0. 

Akron Art Institute—Nov.: American Indian Arts 

& Crafts (A. F. A.). 


CINCINNATI, 0. 

Cincinnati Art Museum—Nov. 18-Dec, 18: Third 

annual juryless exhib‘t‘on of local work. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 

Cleveland Museum of Art—To Dec. 4: Exhibition 
of modern architecture; Hungarian paintings; 
English aquatints (A. F. A.). John Hunting- 
ton Polytechnic Institute—Nov, 15-26: Interior 
decoration and photographs (A. F. A.). 

COLUMBUS, 0. 

Gallery of Fine Arts—Nov. 17-30: First In- 
ternational etching & engraving exhibition; 8th 
Anual Ohio Water Color Society exhibit; 2nd 
Annual Ohio Pictorial Photography Salon; min- 
iatures loaned by Columbus residents. To Nov. 
26: National Sop seulnture exhibit. 

DAYTON, 0. 

Dayton Art Institute—Nov.: Japanese paintings 
from Roerich Museum; Ohio Print Maker's ex- 
hibit; landscape drawings, Walt Kuhn; bronzes. 

DELAWARE, 0. 

Ohio Wesleyan University—Nov. 20-Dec. 15: Con- 
temporary Water Colorists—1933 Rotary (A. 
te SS 

TOLEDO, 0. 

Toledo Museum of Art—Nov.: Chinese art; 
“American Life in Retrospect—Lithographs” 
(A, F. A.); International photography. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum of Art—Nov. 19-Jan. 3: Loan collection 

of paintings. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts—To Dec. 11: 
30th Annual water color exhibit: 31st Annual 
Society of Miniature Painters exhibit. Art 
Alliance—To Dec. 5: Modern English color 
prints. Art Club—To Nov. 26: Paintings, Dr. 
M, W. Zimmerman. Mellon Galleries—To Nov. 
22: “The 31”. Nov. 23-Dec. 15: Paintings. 
Angelo, Biagio and Salvatore Pinto. Plastic 
Club—Nov. 16-Dec. 15: Oil paintings and seculp- 
ture by Philadelphia artists. Warwick Galleries 
—Nov. 28-Dec. 10: Paintings, Allan Freclon. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute—Nov.: Lithographs, Carnegie 
Institute collection; International exhibition 
paintings owned in Pittsburgh; work of Alumni 
College of Fine Arts. 

NEWPORT, R. I. 

Art Association—Nov. 15-Dec. 7: 

ings (A, F. A.). 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Rhode Island School of Design—To Nov. 30: 
English XVIIIth century portraits. Nathanie? 
M. Vose—Nov.: Lithographs, Albert W. Bar- 
ker; early English portraits. 

COLUMBIA, S. C. 

Columbia Art Association—Nov. : 

Water Colors (A. F. A.). 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery—To Nov. 29: Trav- 


Piranesi etch- 


Contemporary 


eling oil exhibition of Cleveland artists: Mem- 
phis Palette and Brush Club. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Dallas Public Art Gallerv—Nov.: Mrs. Leslie 


Maitland collection of Old Masters and modern 
paintings and prints: water colors. William S. 
Schwartz. Highland Park Society of Arts— 
To Nov. 30: Oils. E. L, Waldo: Chinese paint- 
ings and Oriental art from Gordon Matzene 


collection. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts—To Nov. 27: Oils, Daw- 
son Dawson-Watson, Robert Joy: water colors, 
E’ward M. Schiwetz. Herzoge Gallertes—Nov. : 
Antique jewelry; XVIIth century brocades. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum—Nov.: Wrought 
Henry Wedemeyer. 

SALT LAKE CITY. UTAH. 

Newhouse Hotel Gallerys—To Dec. 1: Landscapes, 
Lee Greene Richards. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Valentine Museum—Nov. 20-Dec, 4: Water colors, 
Alice Huger Smith. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Henry Art Gallery—Nov.: Catalonian Exhibition 
(College Art Assoc.). Northwest Art Galleries 


iron, 


—Permanent: Northwest painters § including 
Alaska, 
APPLETON, WIS. 
Lawrence College—To Nov. 27: Holbein draw- 
ings (A. F. A.). 
MADISON. WIS. 
Madison Art Gallery—Nov.: 7th Annual ex- 
hibition of work bv Madison artists. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute—Nov.: Rosenwald collection of etch- 
ings: murals. Modern Museum of Art: Francis 
Scott Bradford’s sketches for Milwaukee Court 
House murals; paintings, Julio de Diego. Lay- 
ton Art Gallerys—To Nov. 20: Wood cuts, Hans 
Jager. Nov. 20-Dec. 7: Drawings and etchings, 
C. K. Gleason. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Publ'e Museum—Nov.: 

Exhibit. 


Osh}rach 
ley Artists 


Fox River Val- 





Where to Show 


[Societies, museums and individuals are asked 
to co-operate in making this list and its data 
complete.] 

Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE—13th An- 
nual Exhibition, at Birmingham Public Library, 


April 6-30. Closing date for entries, March 
9. Open to members, annual dues, $5. Media: 
painting, sculpture, prints, artistic crafts. 
Address: Ethel Hutson, Sec., Southern States 


Art League, 7321 Panola St., New Orleans. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES MUSEUM—14th Annual Exbibi- 
tion by Painters and Sculptors, to be held next 
Spring. Closing date for entries not announced. 
Open to all American artists. Media: oil paint- 
ing and sculpture. For information address: 
Louise Upton, Los Angeles Museum, Exposi- 
tion Park. 

PRINT MARERS SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA~— 
Annual International Printmakers Exhibition, at 
Los Angeles Museum, March 1-31. Closing date 
for entries, Feb. 7. Open to all. Media: etch- 
ing, engraving, block prints, lithography. Can- 
ada: gold, bronze, silver medals; Letha L. 
Storrow prize. Address: Ethel B. Davis, Sec., 
Print Makers Society of California, 455 Mar- 
engo Ave., Pasadena. 


New Haven, Conn. 

NEW HAVEN PAINT € CLAY CLUB—Annual 
Exhibition, at the New Haven Public Library. 
Tentative dates, Feb. 15-Mar. 15. Closing date 
for entries, not announced. Open to all. 
Media: oils, water colors, prints, sculpture. 
Prizes: three cash prizes in painting and prints, 
one in sculpture. Address: Ethel B. Schiffer, 
Sec., 357 Elm St., New Haven. 





Washington, D. C. 

SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON ARTISTS—1933 An- 
nual Exhibition, at the Corcoran Gallery, Feb. 
1-28. Closing date not announced. Open to 
all. Media: oils and sculpture. Prizes: Medals 
for best work in portrait, landscape, still life. 
sculpture. Address: Roy Clark, Sec., 13 West- 
moreland Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 

Chicago, Til. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—13th Annual Ex- 
hibition of Water Colors, at the Art Institute, 
Feb. 23-April 2. Dates for receiving entries, 
Jan. 25-Feb. 2. Open to all contemporary art- 


ists. Media: water colors, pastels, drawings, 
monotypes, miniatures. Awards: six prizes to- 
taling $2,000. Address: Robert B. Harshe, 
Director, Art Institute of Chicago. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—Fourth Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Lithography and Wood 
Engraving, to be held as part of Century of 
Progress Exposition, June to November. Clos- 
ing date for entries not announced. Open to 
all artists. For information address: Robert 
B. Harshe, Director, Art Institute of Chicago. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—Second Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Etching and Engraving, 
held in connection with the Century of Progress 
Exposition, June to November. Closing date for 
entries not announced. Open to all. Address 
for information: Robert B. Harshe, Director, 
Art Institute of Chicago. 

HOOSIER SALON—9th Annual Hoosier Salon, at 
the Marshall Field Galleries, Jan. 28-Feb. 11. 
Closing date for entries, Jan. 19. Open to 
Indiana-born artists, residents for five years, 
property owners in Indiana, artists who received 
art training in the State. Media: oils, water 
colors, pastels, etchings, block prints, sculpture. 
Prizes: Many cash awards, totaling about $5,000 
and ranging between $500 and $50. Exhibi- 
tion fees: $5 for painters and printmakers, $3 


[Continued on page 30] 
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Brittany and Hudson River Share Parker Show! 





“Approaching Storm,” by George Waller Parker. 


A showing of recent paintings by George 
Waller Parker is being presented at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries until Dec. 15, depicting 


contrasting scenes from France, where the 
rtist makes his home, and from the historic 
Hudson River district, where he has for the 
past several years conducted a Summer art 
school. Included are such typical Parker 
canvases as “Sign of the Tabac,” “Green 
Coverts,” “Sunlit Quai,” “Sea Harvest” and 
“Sunlight and Squalls.”. The “Approaching 
Storm,” hereby reproduced. reveals a_ bleak 


Unemployed Turn to Art 
A report of the Henry Street Settlement, 
New York, on registration in its arts and crafts 
department indicates that many of the un- 
employed are turning to the study of pottery, 
textiles, drawing, painting and sculpture as a 
means of occupying their enforced leisure. 
Miss Ruth Canfield, the director, places the 
expected enrollment at approximately 250 
adults and children. In anticipation of this 
increase, the Settlement engaged Alex- 
ander Couard to assist Miss Canfield in metal 
crafts instruction and Miss Maija Grotell of 
the Helsingfors, (Finland) Academy of Arts 


heavy 


| scene on the coast of Brittany, taking for its 


personal subject the dangerous lives of these 
fishermen, who put out to sea for their daily 
catch in small boats in all manner of weather. 

Mr. Parker, who has just sailed for Europe 
where he will resume instruction with a limited 
number of students in his Paris studio, an- 
nounces that he will not conduct his Summer 
Cornwall, N. Y. next year. He 
plans to continue his school at Concarneau, 
popular haven of art students on the Brittany 


coast. 


school at 


to assist in pottery. The director points out 
that most of the children who come to the 
Settlement are from the lower east side and 
‘there is a yearning for beauty and _ self-ex- 
pression in these children which is not satisfied 
in their homes or in the streets.” 


Instruction for the Unemployed 


Following the trend of the times, the Syra- 
cuse Museum has started a class of free in- 
struction in lettering for the unemployed. Prof. 
Felix Payant of Ohio State University is mak- 
ing this class possible by giving his services 
while he is on a fall vacation in Syracuse. 





Japan’s Lesson 


In the decadence of Japanese art, Cyril Kay- 
Scott, director of the Denver Museum, sees a 
warning of what may happen in America. 
Writing in the Rocky Mountain News, Mr. 
Kay-Scott states that another decade will sound 
the knell of America’s imported and “patched- 
up” esthetic ideas—unless American artists 
realize that they must express a new life, in- 
digenous to their own country instead of to 
Europe. “The historic pageant of the birth, 
flowering, zenith, decline and fall of a great 
racial and national art is a glorious and sad 
spectacle,” he writes. “We are now enacting 
the last act of such a drama, and a parallel 
from another part of the world may lead us 
to see in advance, and possibly to avert, the 
falling of the curtain on the final tragedy. 
Unless we do something about it our art will 
disappear just as Japanese art is disappearing.” 

“The great Chinese artists of the Tang 
period were the Greeks of the Orient. The 
influence in Asia of a man like Wu Tao-tzu 
is comparable to that of Phidias in the West- 
ern world. Japan got her art from China just 
as Italy of the renaissance got her art from 
Greece. 

“Previous to the Japanese renaissance the 


! work of unknown Buddhist priests paralleled 


the monastic art of our own Middle Ages. 
But as late as the XIVth century, however, 
the work of even such a master of Japanese 
style as Cho-Densu, the Japanese Fra Angelico, 
remained traditionally Chinese in spirit. 

“Sesshiu is the Giotto of Japanese painting. 
The accepted Japanese style dating from the 
VIIIth century, which in the XIIth century 
under Toba Sojo became truly national, began 
to disappear. Just as the Giottesques breathed 
life into Byzantine decoration and launched the 
renaissance in Italy, so Sesshiu and his follow- 
ers launched a Chinese renaissance in Japan. 
So the Tosa school bowed to the Ashikaga. 

“This renaissance in Japan followed almost 
exactly the history of the renaissance in Italy. 
The general movement was broken up into 
groups. These groups had men who stood out 
in discovery and achievement. Matabei, for 
example, has been compared to Giorgione in the 
Venetian group in Europe. He was a strong 
originator with the soul of a discoverer. The 
Kano school, which replaced the Ashikaga, 
likewise made great strides in decoration. With 
the advent of the Ukiyoye school this decor- 
ative power increased. The influence of such 
men as Korin and Sasatsu on applied art is 
felt today throughout the world. 

“After the Ukiyoye came the decline. In 
modern times no successors even to Hokusai 
and Hiroshige came in evidence. An esoteric 
insistence on technique, or daring departures 











|METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


| Dept. A., 58 West 57th Street, 


| MICHEL JACOBS, author of the Art of Color, Art of Composition. 
VICTOR PERARD, author of Anatomy. 


COLOR 


sign and Dynamic Symmetry. 


SOMETHING NEW 


by Michel Jacobs. 


school. 


New York City 
Incorporated under regents of University of the State of New York 
can be had in all of these departmrents including the celebrated “Art of Color” 


ARTHUR BLACK, Advertising. 


Modern instruction in Portrait, Life, Poster, Commercial Art, 
Interior Decoration, Illustration, Costume Design, Fabric De- 


For those who cannot attend the New York 


HOME STUDIO COURSES 


Send for new catalogue. 





| THE INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 
Elma Pratt, M. A., Director 

Commercial Art :: Decorative Design 

Modeling :: Sketching :: Stagecraft 


Creative work under foremost European artists 
in unusual centers of rich peasant art, with 
&@ program enriched by opportunities for study 
of source material, costumes, dances, festi- 
vals and homes, 


Austria — Czechoslovakia — Hungary — 
Poland — Roumania — Tunis 
For further information write to Mrs. Helen 


B. MacMillan, Executive Secretary—127 East 
55th St., New York City. 
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from its tradition, mark the period. The bor- 
rowed realistic methods of Europe are vainly 
tried. Of the XIXth century painters the 
greatest is Yosai, who has left no successors. 

“Today the situation in Japan is exactly what 
the situation in America will be in another 
decade unless there arise new leaders amongst 
us. There is no longer any Japanese painting, 
and it looks as if we were to have no American 
painting. 

“Japan drank from the mighty spring of 
the great Chinese art contemporary with the 
Greeks, from whom Europe drew her own in- 
spiration. After a medieval period, of which 
the XIIth century showed an art equal to our 
Gothic, came a renaissance contemporaneous 
with the European renaissance which had its 
birth in Italy. After this, renaissance painting 
subsided into a landscape and genre school com- 
parable with that of the Dutch or the French 
Empire court painters and the Barbizons. This, 
excellent as it was, formed the beginning of 





the end. Adopted European realistic modern- 
ism only hastened this end. 

“Our own history is similar. The renaissance 
drew from the Greeks, and we drew from the 
renaissance. Academic realism killed the re- 
naissance. America, instead of forging out an 
art of its own, then went, like Japan, to Eu- 
rope and tried to patch up a moribund art 
with French ideas. The result is pitiable in 
both cases. Japan suffered most, because the 
machine age came on her more suddenly. We 
met it by degrees. Her idealism was knocked 
on the head. Ours is more slowly being 
throttled. But in neither case can it be re- 
vived by irrelevant borrowings. 

“When Japanese artists return to the living 
well-spring of a spiritual consciousness of their 
own national soul another great art will arise in 
Japan, and not before. When American art- 
ists realize that they must express a new 
world, a new and greater art will arise here, 
and not before. In neither case will superior 
plumbing, structural steel engineering or rags 
and tags of an alien culture and esthetic have 
anything to do with it. 

“Art is endogenous, not imposed.” 





Egas Declines Quito Post 


Camilo Egas, instructor of art at the New 
School for Social Research, New York, has de- 
clined an invitation to become director of Es- 
cuela de Bellas Artes and the Museum of 
Modern Art in his native Quito, Ecuador. 
Changes in administration in Ecuador brought 
about the offer. In explaining his refusal Mr. 
Egas stated that he is now engaged on a mural 
for the New School of Social Research and his 
obligations to the classes there. “And be- 
sides,” he added, “I might get midway between 
New York and Ecuador and receive word that 
the government is no more. I am much too 
fond of New York to want to leave it.” 

Mr. Egas came to the United States about 
two years ago. He studied in Rome as prize 
student of the Ecuadorian Government and 
was commissioner in charge of the Ecuadorian 
exhibit at the Exposition Internationale des 
Arts Decoratif in Paris. He has just finished 
the sketch for his mural on canvas, 17 feet 
by 8, which will be placed on the wall opposite 
the dance studio of the school. 


GEORGE WALLER PARKER 


Announces the discontinuation of his Summer 
classes at Cornwall, New York and that he will 
resume art instruction, in his Paris studio, to 
a limited number of students in all branches 


of painting. 


WINTER CLASSES IN PARIS 
SUMMER CLASSES IN CONCARNEAU 


13 Rue Boissonade, Paris 14, France 
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Carnegie Alumni Hold a Diversified Show 


“Road in Sicily,” by John William Kennedy. 


An invitation show of works by graduates 
or former students in the:idepartment of paint- 
ing and decoration of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology is on exhibition at the Institute’s 
galleries in Pittsburgh until Dec. 18. The 
first time such an exhibition has been at- 
tempted at Carnegie, it brings together the 
work of artists and designers whose professional 
experience varies from one to twenty years, 
and who have sent their entries from New 
England, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, IIli- 
nois and Oklahoma. The show carries no 
awards and is non-jury. 

The invitation, in placing no restrictions 


Six Whitney Museum Lectures 


The Whitney Museum announces the fol- 
lowing series of six art lectures, to be given 
Monday evenings at 8:30: Royal Cortissoz, 
“The Basis of American Taste,” Nov. 28; Forbes 
Watson, “The Pattern of Our Period,” Dec. 
19; Francis H. Taylor, “The Dilemma of the 
Modern Artist,” Jan. 23; George W. Eggers, 
“Trends and Digressions from Giotto to Ma- 
tisse,” Feb. 13; William M. Ivins, Jr., “The 
Importance of Subject Matter,” March 13; 
John Shapley, “American Art Through Euro- 
pean Eyes,” April 17. 


Columbus Curriculum Changed 


The Art School of the Columbus Gallery of 
Fine Arts, now under the direction of Chester 
R. Nicodemus, announces a course in the gra- 
phic processes under Miss Bernarda Bryson. 
An entirely reorganized couise in the history 
of art is being given by Miss Mary E. Al- 
bright under the joint auspices of the gallery 
and the fine arts department of Ohio State 
University. 


APPRECIATE ART AND DRAW AND PAIN 


7 APPRECIATE ART AI wn) DP ED aD aD a TP <P 22 CP aD aD 1D ED OEDIES 
{ way advertised for five years by Columbia University to do by home study for drawing and 


painting what electricity does for lighting and power. 


CROSS ART SCHOOL, Boothbay ake, Maine 


i Please send free book!et on method recommended by John S. Sargent which saves years in 


preparing for illustration, commercial art, portrait or landscape painting or art teaching. 
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upon the nature of the work submitted, brought 
a response of remarkable diversity. While the 
painters form the backbone of the show, with 
approximately half of the 200 entries, works 
in pottery, jewelry, sculpture, interior design 
and detail in water color, drawings in varied 
media, domestic appliances designed for ma- 
chine production, models of stage sets and com- 
mercial illustration are also represented. This 
diversity calls attention to the aesthetic thread 
that binds together creative effort in a wide 
range of materials and moods. 

Reproduced is one of the paintings, “Road to 
Sicily” by John William Kennedy. 





Work by Appreciation Classes 


Until Nov. 27, the Brooklyn Museum has 
on exhibition a gallery of work done in the 
art appreciation courses of 37 high schools in 
greater New York. This exhibition was or- 
ganized under the auspices of Forest Grant, 
director of art of the New York Board of 
Education, to study methods and problems 
in the teaching of art appreciation throughout 
the city, and to discover how the syllabus on 
art appreciation has been interpreted. 

All the work shown was done as regular 
class work in these courses, which are unique 
in New York City public schools ‘because they 
are required of every pupil. 


2,000 Compete in Cover Contest 

More than 2.000 entries were received in the 
tenth annual cover competition of House Beau- 
tiful, and a selection of them is now being 
shown at the New York School of Design. 
The first prize of $500 was awarded to Margaret 
Masson. second, of $300 to Elizabeth Lewis, 
and third to Thula Clifton. 


Without copies or 
or theories by new 


School or Home Courses. 
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SCHOOL OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL IN ART 


THREE YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
SHORTER INTENSIVE COURSES 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY DRAWING 
AND PAINTING CLASSES 
INDIVIDUAL SPECIAL CRITICISMS 





— SEND FOR CATALOG — 


FRANK LEONARD ALLEN, Director 


GAINSBOROUGH STUDIOS 


222 Central Park S., New York City 
CIrcle 7-5600 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 41st Year 
Textile Designing, Fashion Illustration 
Interior Decoration & Architecture. 
Life class under J. Scott Williams 
Advanced Design & Poster under George Baer. 
Studio Night Classes for Men and Women 
will open November 15 
Inquire between 10 & 4—Caledonia 5-2973 
Positions and orders filled. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded in 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day 
and night classes. Profes- 
sional training in fine and 
applied arts. Students have 
access to Museum and Li- 
brary. Address Walter H. 
Siple, Director. Fall Term: 
Sept. 19th to June 3, 1933. 
Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 





WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Teyten Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
Training, Advertising Art, Illus- 
tration, Interior and Industrial 
Design. Term begins February 6. 
For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A.D., 758 No. Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


1 Complete courses leading to 
the Bachelor's degree in Ap- 
plied Arts, Fine Arts, and 
Art Education. State Accred- 
ited. Moderate tuition. Spring 
Term opens Jan. 9, 1933. 


Write F. H. Meyer, Director, 
for Catalog 


Oakland 








California 





SANTA BARBARA 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
Santa Barbara, California 
Outdoor Landscape Class Throughout the 
Session 
Graphic, Decorative and Plastic Arts 


Session: October to May — 32 weeks 
Catalogue on Request 





Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
$25.00—Day and Evening Classes in 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion and Anatomy. For information 
and Prospectus, address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


















THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 
Washington University 

Drawing, Painting, 
Commercial Design. History of 
Art. Composition, Perspective. 
Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery. 
China and other arts. 

For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University, 
| St. Louis, Mo. 
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Fei Simple? 


In some prefatory remarks to his reviews 
of a list of exhibitions, Frank Rutter has writ- 
ten in the London Sunday Times: 

“Simplicity is rightly held to be an admirable 
quality in a work of art, but a time comes 


when we have to consider very carefully | 


whether it is not possible for simplicity, like all 


other things, to be overdone, and when it be- | 


comes a duty to define more precisely what is 


the kind of simplicity which we may justly 


pronounce to be admirable. 

“We may agree that it is a merit for a 
painting not to be complicated, or involved, or 
over-elaborate or extravagantly adorned, but 
we shall do well to remember that these are 
negative qualities which only assume virtue 
when they are accompanied by some other posi- 
tive element of merit. On the other hand, it 
is only too possible for a picture to be ‘simple’ 
sense that it is foolish, ignorant and 
inexperienced, and when this is so there is no 
good reason for praising it merely because it is 
‘unsophisticated’ and ‘ingenuous.’ 

“The extravagant praise which has been lav- 


| ished on the slender merits of the paintings 
| by the douanier Henri Rousseau has had the 


| lectures on 


| ecuted by 


unfortunate result of leading the undiscrimi- 
nating to admire too easily pictures which are 
essentially artless, scrawls in pigment which 
are childlike, but not necessarily bland. There 
is no reason why we should think harshly of the 
‘new primitives’ who perpetrate some of these 
rudely executed, inefficient pictures—doubtless, 


like the pianist of unhappy memory, they are | 
‘doing their best’-—but we must question very | 


seriously the wisdom of those responsible for 
placing such paintings on exhibition 
public to see and, if possible, to admire.” 


New Art School in Florida 


At Daytona Beach, Fla., a new art school 
has been founded under the auspices of the 
Ringling School of art, with Don J. Emery 
as director. Other members of the faculty 
are John A. Rogers, who teaches etching; Mrs. 
Helen V. Schulte, head of the Junior Depart- 
ment, and Mrs. Ruby Warren Newby of the 
Ringling Art School, who was formerly head 
of the art department of Rollins College, who 
art appreciation. 

A special feature of the school is a winter 
class in painting and sketching designed pri- 
marily to accommodate winter visitors. Out- 
door sketching will be taught in pleasant 
weather, with studio work substituted on in- 
clement days. 


Sahibie: at 2 teu Art School 


Dominick Mortellito is giving an exhibition 
of paintings, decorations and sculpture during 
November at the Newark Public School of 
Fine and Industrial Art, where he was once a 
student. In connection with the show, there 
are pn view the mural decorations in the lobby 
of the school and the foyer decorations in re- 
lief and lacquer, which were designed and ex- 
Mortellito. 


Bear’s New Appointment 
Donald J. Bear, curator of paintings at the 
Denver Art Museum, has been appointed edu- 
cational director. For several years he has been 
a member of the museum staff and of the 
faculty of the University of Denver Art School. 





ARCHIPENKO ECOLE D’ ART 
Courses In Fine And Applied Arts 
Day and Evening Classes, Tuition from $15.00. 


Instructors: J. Sloan, A. Archipenko, C. Alajalov 
316 West 57th Street, New York City 


for the | 
| 2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 





THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 


e 
Oldest Fine Arts School 
in America 
DRAWING 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION 
MURAL DECORATION 


& 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Address Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator 


Scott Ca 
School of ART 


Art, IMlustration, 
Painting from Life, 
Interior Decoration, 


Design. Master Instructors. 
Scholarships. Placements. Enroll Now. 


Write for Catalog B. 
126 Mass. Avenue 











Commercial 
Drawing, 
°© Etching, 


Boston 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 West 57th Street, New York City 
Modern instruction in Portrait, Life, Poster, 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Illustra- 
tion, Costume Design, Fabric Design and 

Dynamic Symmetry. 
MICHEL JACOBS, author of Art of Color, Art 
of Composition. 
VICTOR PERARD, author of Anatomy. 
ARTHUR BLACK, Advertising. 
See our advertisement on page 26. 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study op- 
tional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this art 
school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

Maintained by 
FRANCISCO ART 

San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University 
accredited by the State Board of Education. 
Fall term August 15th to December 17th. 
Professional and teachers’ courses of study in 
the fine and applied arts. 

Wriie for illusira.ed catalogue 

Lee F. Randolph, Director 


SAN ASSOCIATION 


of California; 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PAINTING, INTERIOR Dec- 
ORATION, DeEsiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
AnD CoMMERCIAL ART, Pus. ScHoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracusg, N. Y. 


aan neenticamataat 


Individual talent developed by successful mod- 


ern artists. Courses in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising Illustration, 
General and Commercial Design, Costume De- 
sign, and Interior Decoration. Day and Evening 
Classes. 7021 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. © 


Rae nen 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE—DRA WING—PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART--CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 


Individual Instruction Day and Evenings 


Catalog on request 
80 West 40th St. (Beaux Arts Studios), N.Y.C. 























XAVIER J. BARILE 
SKYLIGHT ATELIER CLASSES 
Figure, Portrait Painting, Drawing, also Private 

Lessons—Low Tuition 
7 West 14th Street, 








New York 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Chester Springs, Chester County, Penna. 
Country School (Open All Year) 
Twenty-six Miles Northwest of Philadelphia 
Register Now for Winter Classes 
EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
Landscape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life, 
Decoration, Illustration, Sculpture 


Resident Instructors 
Modern Studios and Dormitories 
Outdoor Sports 


Write for. particulars - to 
D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 





STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at’ Any Time 
Night Classes 





' 
LS 
TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
Intensive Eight Months’ Winter Course. Special 

Class for Teachers. Credits given. 
All phases of costume design and il- 
lustration, from elementary to profes- 
sional mastery, taught in shortest time 

/ consistent with thoroughness. Day and 
Evening. Sunday Painting Class. 
Courses in the practical study of De- 
sign for the Theatre. Send for Cir- 
eular D. Phone COl. 5-2077. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 





RINGLING 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA ... . on the Bay 


DESIGN @ PAINTING @ ILLUSTRATION 
The comprehensive Art Collection of the 
John and Mable Ringling Art Museum, 
also the Ringling Circus Winter Quarters 
available to all classes at all times. 

Study out-of-doors daily in a_ semi-tropical 

setting. 
Illustrated Catalog on Request. 





ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 


FINE &COMMERCIALART 


4 Commercial Art, Illustration, Draw- 

ing, Painting from Life, Etching, 

e Interior Decoration, Costume De- 

naw) sign, Textile Design, Stage Design. 
+ e 


Write for catalog -D- 
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$1624 H ST NW. WASHINGTON Dc 
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TIMELY GUIDANCE IN 
ALL PRACTICAL ART SUBJECTS 
EXPERIENCED . PROGRESSIVE 
SUCCESSFUL 
MID-YEAR COURSES START JAN. 3 
31st Year 


CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 





;>——CHOUINARD 
SCHOOL @ OF 


School Year, September 12 to June 9 
Fine arts and practical arts: distinguished 
instructors, including Pruett Carter, Merrell 
Gage, Millard Sheets, Clarence K, Hinkle. 
Charles Everett Johnson, Frank McIntosh. 

Write for illustrated catatogue. 


741 S. GRANDVIEW STREET 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
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Necessities 


“It is the business of the intelligent modern 
artist to extract zsthetic virtues out of eco- 
nomic necessities,” is the philosophic way in 
which Roger Hinks opened his preface to the 
catalogue of the 30th exhibition of the London 
Group, at the New Burlington Galleries, Lon- 
don. The critic of the Times adds: 

“This, of course, was always the business 
of the artist, but it needs’saying with particular 
emphasis at the present day—and not only be- 
cause the necessities are more stringent. There 
is, or has been, some tendency to separate, in- 
stead of to extract, the virtues from the neces- 
sities, but the plain truth is that the man who 
has to coddle his artistic sensibility is, to that 
extent, not an artist but, an amateur. 

“The best compliment to this exhibition is 
to say that ... most of the exhibitors appear 
to have been thinking about their work ,in re- 
lation to contemporary conditions and not 
about themselves as being in the van of -prog- 
ress. Almost the only thing that the artist 
need not think about is being an artist.” 


Chase, Duveneck, Currier 


An exhibit of paintings by three Americans 
of the old Munich School—William Merritt 


| Chase, Frank Duveneck and J. Frank Currier 


—is being held in the Benton Room of the 
New School for Social Research, New York. 


| There are nine paintings, loans from the Cin- 


cinnati Museum, the Detroit Institute of Arts, 


| the Phillips Andover Academy, the Newhouse 


Gallery, the Babcock Gallery and Mr. Bartlett 


| Arkell. 


The show was arranged by the school’s re- 


| cently formed art committee of Mrs. Cornelius 


Sullivan, Mrs. Forbes Hawkes, Mrs. Leslie A. 
Eldridge, Camilo Egas, Robert G. McIntyre 


Landgren. 





Night Classes Organized 


Studio night classes for both men and women 
are being held at the New York School of 
Applied Design for Women three evenings a 
week in Life Drawing or Painting, Poster and 
Lettering, Advertising Display, Window Dis- 
play and Advanced Decorative Design. Pro- 
fessor George Baer, a graduate of the Munich 
State Academy, with many years experience 
in the industrial art field, will direct the 
classes. 


Pratt Student Wins Poster Prize 


The first prize in the poster competition con- 
ducted by the Museum of Modern Art was 
awarded to Reginald Minor, a student of Pratt 
Institute. Honorable menticn was given to 
Martin Eichtersheimer of the New York 
School of Design. The posters submitted are 
now on exhibition at the Museum of Modern 
Art. 








Painting 

Drawing 
PAPE Illustration 
Me a. taf 
Decoration 
Morn. Aft. 
& Eve. Courses 
Sat. A.M. Class 
Teacher's 
Credits 


¥ 


N. Y. Circle 7-3487 





200 W. 57 St.. 
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Moore Institute of Art, 
Science and Industry 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
Founded 1844 


Study Art in Philadelphia 


This oldest School of Art applied to Industry 
in America, gives you professional training 
in all branches of Design, Painting, Teacher 
Training, Jewelry, Crafts, etc. 
Distinguished Faculty 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Enroll Now 


Residence Houses on Parkway 
for out-of-town students 


Send for Catalogue 
S. W. Corner Broad and Master Sts. 


GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS’ 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


Term: Oetober 15 to April 15 


681 FIFTH AVENUE 
(Between 53rd and 54th Streets) 


Classes in drawing, painting in oil and 
water color, composition and rapid 
sketch 


For catalogue B and information address: 


GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y | 





® WAYMAN ADAMS ® 


Evening Portrait Class 
_For Advanced Students 


OCTOBER TO MAY 


Address Keith Martin, Seeretary 
200 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Sida Sede) G2 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-Story Building 
Professional courses for 
serious students 
Foreign Scholarships * 
Profusely Illustrated Catalog 
42-44 St. Botolph St. Boston, Mass. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Brooklyn, New York : 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertis- 








—_—— 


ing, Design, Fashion Illustration, 


Interior Decoration, Industrial 


Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architec- 
ture. 38 Studios, 97 Instructors. 
46th year. Catalogue. 

JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 


1825-1932 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 














Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland. Ohio 


4 year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


iNustrated Cataleg on Request 














THE ART INSTITUTE on cues 
year. 
ART SCHOOL branches of 
Fine and Industrial Art, Painting, Sculpture, 
Advertising Design, Layout, Lettering, In- 
terior Decoration. Tuition is low—not or- 
ganized for profit. Faculty of national and 
international reputation. Winter term 
January 3. For illustrated cataiog address 
The Art Institute, Box A.A., Chicago, Il. 
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u mi Where to Show 
RUBENS [Continued from page 25] 


for sculptors. Address: Mrs. C. B. King, Ex- 
ecutive Chairman, Hoosier Art Gallery, 211 
TKADE MARK—REG. U. 8. PAT, OFF. W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
New Orleans, La. 

THE DOWNTOWN STUDIO—First Annual Exhibi- 

tion of Contemporary Art, Jan. 8 to Feb. 1. 

Closing date for entries, Jan. 5. Open only 

to members. All artists eligible for membership. 

Annual dues, $3. Last day for membership 
application, Dec. 20. Media: Paintings and 

prints. Address: Mrs. Monte Samuel, President, 

529 Saint Ann St., Pontalba Bldg., New Orleans. 

Wichita, Kan. 

WICHITA ART ASSOCIATION—Sixth Annual Ex- 
hibition of American Block Prints, at the City 

Library Hall, Jan. 7-17. Closing date for entries, 

Jan. 1: cards, Dec. 25. Open to all. Media: 

block prints and wood engravings in black 

and white or color. No fee. No prizes. Ad- 

dress: Wichita Art Association, Western Litho 


Bldg. : 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN SOCIETY OF MINIATURE PAINT- 
ERS—15th Annual Exhibition at the Brooklyn 
Museum, Jan. 23-Feb. 27. Work received, Jan. 
T H E ” A RT I T s’ R U H 4-5. Open to American and foreign a 
e. -dia: water co! iv Medal o onor 
Media: water color on ivory. 
s B s awarded. Address: Elizabeth Graham, Sec., 
—— S U P R E M E EE 101 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn. 
New York, N. Y. 
{RCHITECTURAL LEAGUE—48th Annual Exhibi- 
UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES den, at the American Fine Arts Blidg., Feb. 18 
116-118 Wooster Street New York to March 11. Work received on Feb. 6;_ closing 
date for entry cards, Jan. 16; last day for 
submission of photographs, Dec. 1. Entry fee 
is $5. Media: drawings and models of struc- 
e e & tural, decorative and landscape architecture; dec- 
Pa ers or Printin orative painting and sculpture; decorative arts; 
g photographs. Address: Wallace K. Harrison, 
° s Sec., 115 East 40th St. oA 
Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs FIFTY PRINTS OF THE YEAR—Annual exhibi- 
tion of 50 prints, selected in triplicate, = = 
Art Center. Probable dates, Mar. 3-31. rob- 
Soft Japanese and European able closing date for entries, Jan. 1. Open to 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made resident printmakers in the U. 8S. and American 
artists abroad. Media: etchings, wore a 
i - engravings, linoleum cuts, lithographs. O- 
A large er of Sur man jury, one conservative, one modern. Ad- 
faces and Textures. Prices dress: American Institute of Graphic Arts, 65 
d S 1 E. 56th St. ¢ 
and samples on request. NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—Winter_Ex- 
a hibition, 1932, at the Fine Arts Building, Nov. 
Carried in stock by 26-Dec. 20. Works received, Nov. 14 and 15. 
Open to members and non-members. — ia: 
JAPAN PAPER COMPANY oils and sculpture. Awards: Carnegie Prize 
109 East 31st Street ‘New York City ($500), Julia A. Shaw Memorial ($300), 
Thomas R. Proctor Prize ($200), Isidor Medal, 
Helen Foster Barnett Prize, Altman prizes of 
$1,000. Altman prizes of $500, ae bas. 
Watrous Gold Medal, J. Francis Murp e- 
ARTISTS' MATERIALS morial ($150), Edwin Palmer | Memorial 
($1,000). Address: Mrs. H. R. Brown, is- 
SAVE — BUT WISELY ar, National Academy of Desi 215 W. 
} Largest stock of quality supplies at oan — ene en, 
substantial savings. . NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—108th An- 
Send for particulars indicating mediums nual Exhibition, at the Fine Arts Building 
yOu. wee. Opening date not set; Closing date, oo 18; 
oe ee I ER L Ds Receiving dates for entries, March 13 and 14. 
1178 - Gth wuts ae —s City Open to members and non-members. Media: 
. - c oils and sculpture. Awards: Thomas B. Clarke 
Prize ($300), Julius Hallgarten Prizes ($300, 
$200, $100), Altman Prize ($1,000), Altman 
TRENT ENGRAVING co Prize ($500), Isaac N. Maynard Prize ($100), 
° Saltus Medal, Ellen P. Speyer Memorial ($300). 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] Address: Mrs. H. R. Brown, Registrar, Na- 
Specialists in tional Academy of Design, 215 W. 57th St. 
. P ~ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN PAINT- 
_FINE HALF TONES ERS & SCULPTORS—42nd Annual Members’ 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers Exhibition, at the Fine Arts Building, Jan. 16- 
Your inquiry solicited Feb. 5. Closing date, Jan. 9. Open to mem- 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N.J. bers. Media: painting, sculpture, graphic arts. 





FEFVERBRIGHT COLORS 


ARE 


BRILLIANT — PERMANENT 
SMOOTH FLOWING — INTERMIXABLE 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
REQUIRING OPAQUE WATER COLOR 
Values from 25c to 60c Per Jar 


To gain new customers, introductory price, 
$1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 
Black, White, Lemon Yellow, Chrome Yellow, Chrome 
Orange, Red Orange, Vermilion, Dark Red, Geranium, 
Malmaison, Rose Tyrien, Carthame, Violet, Ultra- 
marine, Cobalt, Turquoise, Peacock, Prussian, Cerulean, 
Chrome Green, Emerald Green, Permanent Green, Cy- 
press Green, Le Luxe Red, Hildabe Red, Burnt Sienna, 
Golden Brown, Mineral Brown, Raw Umber, Yellow 
Ochre, Naples Yellow, French Gray. 


NOBEMA PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Artists Colormen 


5162 - 43rd Street, Maspeth, New York 


Nine prizes totalling $900 and three medals, 
Address: The Secretary, Nat’l Ass'n of Women 
Painters & Sculptors, 42 West 57th St. 

SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS—17th An- 
nual Exhibition, at the Grand Central Palace. 
Approximate dates, March 1-31. Closing date 
for entries, Feb. 15. Open to members, annual 
dues $9. Media: painting, sculpture, graphic 
arts. No prizes. No jury. Address: Society 
of Independent Artists, 54 West 74th St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM—40th Annual Ex- 
hibition.of American Art, at the museum, June 
4-July 2. Closing date for entries, May 21: 
blanks, May 8. Open tc all American artists. 
Media: painting and sculpture. Address: Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum, Ealin Park. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE 
ARTS—128th Annual Exhibition of Oil Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy, Jan. 29-Mar. 19. Work received untit 
Jan. 9, cards until Jan. 7. Open to all Amer- 
ican artists. Media: Oils and sculpture. Awards: 
Edward T. Stotesbury Prize, Mary Smith Prize, 
Temple Gold Medal, Lippincott Prize, Jennie 
Sesnan Gold Medal, Carol H. Beck Gold Medal, 
George D. Widener Memorial Medal, James E. 
McClees Prize. Address: John Andrew Myers, 
Secretary. 

PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF ETCHERS—6th 
Annual Exhibition, at Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries, New York, and Newman Gallery, Phila., 
Dec. 1-31. Nov. 17. Open to all American 
artists. Fee for non-members, $1. Media: 
all metal plate. No prizes. Address: Hortense 
Ferne, Sec., Fuller Bidg., 10 S. 18th St. 

ART ALLIANCE—Annual Exhibition of “Recent 
Prints, Dec. 9-Jan. 2. Closing date for entries, 
Nov. 28. Open to all. Address: Dorothy Rohl, 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, 251 S. 18th St. 

ART ALLIANCE—Annual Exhibition of Circulating 
Picture Club, Jan. 6-26. Closing date for en- 
tries, Dec. 28. Open to all. Address: Dorothy 
_ Philadelphia Art Alliance, 251 S. 18th 


PRINT CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA—First National 
Exhibition of Prints, Dec. 26 to Jan. 14. Clos- 
ing date for entries, Dec. 10. Open. to all. 
Media: etching, lithography, block prints. One 
first prize in each medium. Address for in- 
formation: Mrs. Andrew Wright Crawford, Di- 
rector, Print Club, 1614 Latimer St. 


English Art Thieves Active 

Valuable Adam mantelpieces are being stolen 
from unoccupied London houses and shipped 
to America, says the New York World Tele- 
gram. Fifty are said to have been removed 
within recent weeks, destined supposedly for 
the mansions of Long Island and Westchester 
County, New York. Some are worth around 
£1,000. 

Despite the difficulty of disposing of their 
loot, art thieves are active in England. Each 
year antiques and works of art worth about 
$3,500,000 are stolen in Great Britain. 


Rail Workers and Beauty 
The Artistic Association of French Railroad 
Workers is holding its 25th annual exhibition 
at the Saint Lazare Station in Paris. More 
than 56 workers, three of them women, have 
contributed paintings and other works of art. 
Eighteen pictures were sold the first day. 


THE LONDON 
STUDIO 


now has its own Editorial 
& Publishing office at 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 


THE LONDON STUDIO (founded 
1893 and now in its 105th volume). 
Monthly, 50c - Yearly, $5.00 


COMMERCIAL ART AND IN- 
DUSTRY. An essential for adver- 
tisers. Monthly, 35c - Yearly, $3.50 


STUDIO BOOKS ON ART 





381 Fourth Avenue New York 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


A nationwide organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for ‘contemporary American art and artists. Regional Chapters throughout the United States. 


National Chairman: F. Batiarp WILLIAMS 


National Secretary and Editor: Witrorp S. Conrow 


National Treasurer: Gorvon H. Grant 


27 West 67th Street, New York City 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Regional Committee, Chairman: Grorcre Pearse Ennis..67 West 87th St., New York City 


National Lectures Committee, Chairman: Frank Hazen 


(The first of a series of articles) 


The American Artists Professional League is 
working for greater national recognition, pro- 
tection, and support of the achievements of 
American Artists in all fields. Its slogan is: 
I AM FOR AMERICAN ART. 

The League believes in persistent efforts to 
combat the almost national tendency to be led 
away, in matters of art, by the foolish lure 
of foreign names, irrespective of the quality 
of the given artist’s work. 

The League deplores this present trend, and 
considers that it reflects indignity on both our 
patriotism, common sense, and feeling of jus- 
tice as a people. We believe we can advance 
the intelligent growth of interest in all Ameri- 
can art work by striving to make ridiculous and 
unworthy this unreasoning present-day drift. 
In our opposition, the League strives never to 
lose sight of the qualities of fair play, as we 
stand for all fair competition and welcome all 
foreign artists whose work is a stimulus and 
spur to our own accomplishment. 

The League protests the too frequent use 
of political and social wire-pulling by inferior 
foreign workers to the disadvantage of Ameri- 
can work by foreign artists which are false, mis- 
leading, slighting, and misguiding to the Ameri- 
can public. 

The League proposes to urge always a just 
competition on the fair field of merit alone. 

The League believes that the present strong 
feeling toward nationalism now observed in 
many quarters, should frequently apply to the 
field of art also. Not a provincial and small 
town nationalism, but one that expresses a 
just pride in our accomplishments and resents 
and combats unfounded reflections on those 
accomplishments when they justify our en- 
thusiastic support. 

The foreign portrait painter has many times 
been a serious offender against our just interests 
and has fostered and encouraged the deplor- 
able lack of discrimination shown by thousands 
of our public officials as well as innumerable 
citizens of wealth and power. They have 
misled, by exploiting methods and _ wire- 
pulling and innuendos, thus eliminating fair 
competition with often more able American 
workers, and securing patronage on a basis 
entirely removed from artistic values. 

The League aims to oppose, whenever possible, 
the whole scheme of foreign exploitation. We 
believe that our people if properly informed 
and enlightened, will finally resent their per- 
sistently being made use of by inferior foreign 
artists and will come to realize gradually 
that their interests, their country’s interests, 
and the interest of their country’s art will be 
more truly served by placing their patronage 
on a basis of merit alone. 

For a people who have established a world 
reputation for general good sense and _ hard- 
headedness, can anything be more wrong- 
headed and ignominious than that they should 
be misled by exploitation to patronize the 
work of inferior foreign artists when the real 
artists of ability lives at their doors. 

This same phase of unreasoning and senti- 
mental support of any art product with a 
foreign name attached, as now exists in our 
country, was quite as pronounced in England 
at one time, and caused equal concern to 


j English artists and art-lovers. 


321 West 112th Street, New York City 


A campaign 
of publicity was inaugurated deploring the 
tendency, and after persistent efforts, the drift 
was definitely changed toward belief in and 
support of English artists by Englishmen. 
The French stand out preeminent in their 
allegiance to the work of their own meén, and 
it is even a political policy, as is true in most 
all European countries. 

Are Americans, of all nations, to withhold 
theirs support of the accomplishment of their 
own countrymen? Have they pride only in 
the achievements of their engineers and bankers 
and business men? 

At this time American art workers particu- 
larly need and have just reason to claim the 
support of their work, not because the artists 
are Americans, but because the quality of 
their work in all fields warrants such support. 

Public officials and their wives, elected by 
the people, have provided outstanding examples 
of fostering the preferment of foreign to Ameri- 
can artists. This condition is inconceivable in 
any other country in the world that makes the 
slightest claim to culture. What a com- 
mentary on our boasted abilities to judge values 
correctly! 

Our officials permit themselves to be blindly 
exploited by artists whose standing in their 
own country is often either mediocre or entirely 
negligible. 

This whole tendency, which we decry, places 
us before the world in a most undignified and 
unworthy light; it must make us seem to 
foreigners to be thoughtless, crude, unintelli- 
gent, silly, and quite disloyal to our own worth 
and accomplishment. 

We consider the large importation of fine 
work by distinguished foreign artists to be one 
of our great advantages, and a very great urge 
and incentive to our own higher attainment; 
but we regret and protest against the tremend- 
ous influx of work of inferior quality, and the 
mass of studio-scrappings, and fourth and fifth 
rate work brought to us and exploited by deal- 
ers without ethical standards or good taste. 

The exploitation of this type of work with a 
foreign name as a sign of excellence has been 
bitterly resented by the American artist as 
being unfair to his interests. It has created 
also for many American art patrons the repu- 
tation for a complete lack of discrimination. 
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BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 





“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen” 


Artists’ Belgian Canvas 


Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17-in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 
Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 
Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST 31st 8T., NEW YORK 





OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES 


& 
Non-Settling 
Brilliant 
Water Proof 
Non-Bleeding 
Quick Drying 
Can be applied on 
paper, glass, wood. 
Thinned with water 


they produce letter- 
ing ink. 


| American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. 
| 253—36th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SAVE ON YOUR SUPPLIES 
WOOD & LINO SUPPLIES 


Write for new catalogue. 


7a a1 EG be 


'YO SULLIVAN STREET-NEW YORK CITY 


LUCIEN-LEFBVRE-FOINET 


Superfine, Handground 
Permanent Oil Colors. 
MADE IN FRANCE 
[Sole agents for U. S. A.] 


CANVAS PANELS 


Also a complete line of French & Belgian 
Canvas in 41” and 82” widths 
and Mural sizes. 


Write for Price Lists, Catalogue 
and Samples 


ART IMPORTING CO. 
404 Fourth Ave. New York 


USE 


Rembramik 


COLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 
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Paint Me the Ninety-Fifth Psalm, Said the Owner of the Wall 


eR ae De ee re ree te 





Pa nn ee ate tiars te een 


“The Ninety-Fifth Psalm,’ Overmantel Mural, by William A. Griffith. 


An insistent modern complaint of artists is 
that, if. they are portraitists, the sitter wants 
to be painted in a certain way and look just 
so-so, and, if they are muralists, the owner 
of the wall wants it done exactly according 
to directions of his own making. In other 
words that the patron of arts in these days 
wants to do so much bossing that the artist 
becomes a sort of glorified “rubber stamp.” 


Auction Prices 


English sporting prints and paintings from 
the collection of the late Frank Knight Sturgis 
were dispersed at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, New York, the evening of 
Oct. 28. A few of the highest prices follow: 
“The First of September,” a pair of mezzo- 
tints (“Morning” and “Evening”) printed in 
color after George Morland by William Ward, 
to A. A. Furman, agent, $625; “Race Horse: 
Hungerford, Winner of the Great St. Leger,” 
oil painting by Harry Hall, to C. H. Theriot, 
$510; “Stable Interior,” oil by John F. Herring, 
to A. Thomas, $600; “Race Horse: Jack Spigot, 
Winner of the Great St. Leger, 1821,” oil by 
John F. Herring, to the Newhouse Galleries, 
$600; “The Life of a Racehorse,” set of four oils 
by Dean Wolstenholme, Alexander V. Burns, 
$1,700. 

7 * * 

Oil paintings from the estate of the late 
Charles W. Gould, and the collections of the 
late John Kirkpatrick, Col. George G. Briggs 
and Archibald M. Henry, were sold at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries 
on Oct. 27. The highest priced items were: 
Gustave Courbet, “Mountains,” to an agent, 
$500; Thomas Moran, “San Giorgio Maggiore, 
Venice,” John Levy Galleries, $1,600; Henner, 
“Tete de Jeune Femme,” Mrs. F. R. Gates, 
$1,000; Courbet, “Pool in the Forest,” agent, 
$500; Ruysdael, “Landscape with Figures,” 
Walter P. Chrysler, $650; Raeburn, “Gentle- 
man in a Brown Coat,” Mrs. F. R. Gates, $550; 
Hoppner, “Portrait of a Lady in White,” W. 
A. Anderson, $750; Winslow Homer, “Sister at 
Work” (water color), Macbeth Galleries, $1,- 
550; Copley, “Lady in a Black Shawl,” agent, 
$550; Inness, “Summer Landscape,” Walter P. 
Chrysler, $550; Mihaly de Munkacsy, “A Ten- 
der Chord,” F. Silberman, $700; Rev. Matthew 
William Peters, “A Visit to the Baby,” Arthur 
Goetz, $650. 


* * * 


Some of the best prices at the combination 


There is one California artist, however, who has 
no quarrel with the man who recently gave him 
a commission and told him what to paint. He 
is William A. Griffith of Laguna Beach. An 
art lover in Ontario, Southern California, Mr. 
J. S. Armstrong, had an over-mantel space 3 
feet high and 6% feet wide, and he said to 
Mr. Griffith, “Paint me the Ninety-Fifth 
Psalm.” The muralist took a cross section of 


Borden-Gould-Lane sale at the American Art 
Association-Anderson Galleries on Nov. 4 and 
5 follow: set of six Queen Anne burl walnut 
side chairs, Roland Moore, Inc., $1,350; Indo- 
Persian Buddhist carpet, M. M. Pomeroy, $3,- 
000; Persian medallion carpet, XVIth century, 
agent, $16,500; Louis XVI Aubusson pastoral 
tapestry, E. T. Kellogg, $1,300; Brussels Re- 
naissance tapestry, E. T. Kellogg, $1,400; Flem- 
ish Renaissance tapestry, Boris S. Said, $1,300; 
Louis XVI Aubusson tapestry, Joseph V. Reed, 
$1,100; Louis XVI Aubusson tapestry, E. T. 
Kellogg. $1,500. 


Ship Pictures Shown 


An exhibition of ship pictures and related 
memorabilia covering a period of 125 years is 
being held until Jan. 28 at the New York 
Historical Society. 

The paintings comprise fifty oils and water 
colors of steamboats which have operated on 
the Harlem and Hudson Rivers, from Robert 
Fulton’s Clermont to the present time. The 
prints, of which there are 200, have been 
divided into several groups: Hudson river 
steamboats of the XTXth century, Long Island 
Sound steamers, naval engagements of the 
War of 1812 and the Civil War, disasters at 
sea, yachts, clipper ships and trans-Atlantic 
steamers. 

Models of John Fitch’s first steamboat and 
of the Monitor, and a model of a frigate in the 
War of 1812 made by prisoners at Dartmoor, 
also are being exhibited. 


Columbus Shows Pluck 


Since the resignation of Director Karl S. 
Bolander last March, the work of the Co- 
lumbus Gallery of Fine Arts has been carried 
on by the gallery staff, aided by volunteer 
workers. Not only are the customary activities 
being continued as heretofore, but a number 
of new features have been inaugurated. Most 
important of these is the formation of a body 
of citizens, known as “The Friends of Art,” 
which will aid the gallery. 


Southern California, and produced a triptych. 
The center panel, depicting “The Strength of 
the Hills Is His Also,” is a canyon near Mr. 
Armstrong’s home. “The Sea Is His, He Made 
It,” is at Laguna Beach, and “His Hands Pre- 
pared the Dry Land” is a desert road near 
Palm Springs. ‘There are forty miles between 
each panel. 
Realism was demanded, and achieved. 


Kleinberger Art 


Following the dispersal of the Francis Klein- 
berger collection of Old Masters and primitives 
at the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries on the evening of Nov. 18, an interest- 
ing assemblage of French furniture and decora- 
tions, collected by Mr. and Mrs. Kleinberger 
over a long period, will come up for auction 
there the afternoon of Nov. 19. Listed in the 
catalogue are distinguished examples of the 
work of the best XVIIIth century ébénistes of 
Paris, covered in rare Aubusson and Beauvais 
tapestry; bronze, terra cotta, stucco and wood 
sculptures, including important works by Coy- 
sevox and Carpeaux; porcelains, faience, clocks, 
candelabra and garnitures. These were ac- 
quired mainly during the early part of the 
century for the Paris apartment of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kleinberger, many of the pieces coming 
from important private collections, others from 
such well-known Paris dealers of the time as 
Lucien, Israel and Eugene Kremer. 

Three notable bronze mythological groups 
by Antoine Coysevox (1640-1720), prominent 
sculptor of the Louis XIV period, are the 
“Hercules Vanquishing the Nemean Lion,” 
“Hercules Strangling the Serpents of Hera,” 
and “Hercules Vanquishing the Erymanthian 
Boar,” A stucco group and a stucco statuette 
by Jean Baptiste Carpeaux gain added im- 
portance from the fact that original plasters 
of this XIXth century sculptor are rarely 
found, even in museums. An interesting story 
is told of one of the Carpeaux items, “Pe- 
cheuse de Vignots,” dated 1874 and showing 
a barelegged Picardy fisher girl. According to 
Ernest Chesneau, author of “Le Statuaire, 
Carpeaux,” the sculptor sighted a shapely leg 
from the window of his carriage while on a 
visit to his friend Alexandre Dumas, in the 
little fishing village of Puys. Through the 
intervention of a friend the little fisher girl, 
owner of the leg, came to Dumas’s home and 
posed for Carpeaux. 
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The Indoor Art Market sponsored by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lucien Tyng for the sale of 
pictures and sculpture by artists of talent 
who are feeling the economic crisis will 
be opened November 15th. On Tuesday, 


November 22nd, there will be an Auction 


Sale from 5 to 7. Pictures and Sculpture 


will be on exhibition where bids will be 
taken. The Indoor Art Market will 
continue indefinitely through the season 


at 134 East 74th Street, New York City. 
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